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Mr Churchill’s Seven Points 


O™ of the most significant and heartening events of 

the war has happened this week, almost without 
notice in the noise of battle. Mr Churchill, who said not 
long ago that this was becoming less and less an 
“ ideological war,” has had second thoughts. From Rome 
he proclaimed on Tuesday, to the Italians and the whole 
world, the “ ideology ” for which the people of this country 
have been fighting for exactly five years. His Seven Points 
are worth recording in full. It is freedom that we strive 
to bring to the oppressed peoples, including those who, 
like the Italians, have fought against us ; and these, the 
Prime Minister said, are “ the tests of freedom ”: 





4. Will these Courts administer open and well-estab- 
lished laws which are associated in the human mind 
with the broad principles of decency and justice? 


5. Will there be fair play for poor as well as for rich, 
for private persons as well as Government officials? 


6. Will the rights of the individual, subject to his 
duties to the state, be maintained and asserted and 
exalted? 


7. Is the ordinary peasant or workman, earning a living 
by daily toil and striving to bring up a family, free from 
the fear that some.grim police organisation under the 
control of a single party, like the Gestapo, started by 
the Nazi and Fascist parties, will tap him on the shoulder 
and pack him off without fair or open trial to bondage or 
ill-treatment? 


1. Is there the right to free expression of opinion and 
of opposition and criticism of the Government of the 
day? 

2. Have the people the right to turn out a Govern- 
ment of which they disapprove, and are constitutional 
means provided by which they can make their will 
apparent? 

3. Are their Courts of Justice free from violence by the 
Executive and free of all threats of mob violence and all 
association with any particular political parties? 


On Sunday, September 3, 1939, Mr Chamberlain told 
the British nation that war had been declared on “ the 
evil things—brute force, bad faith, intolerance.” By 
Sunday, September 3, 1944, the first and’ military stage 
of that war has been all but won. It is the second and 
political stage that remains, when the evil things must be 
actually rooted out and replaced by the good. Mr * 
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Churchill’s “simple, practical” definitions—concrete 
rather than abstract, human and real rather than academic 
—are timely and penetrating. They go to the heart 
of Europe’s terrible experiences and to the root of our 
own more fortunate lot. Properly employed, they can bring 
_ a new hope and inspiration to millions, and prevent the 
beaten enemy from being able to prolong the fight 
indefinitely in the tangled undergrowth of war-mauled 
Europe. These Seven Points are the message and inspira- 
tion that we can bring to an enslaved continent. 

The time has come—indeed it is overdue—when 
politics must be brought in to secure the ultimate victory 
and the lasting peace that success in battle can alone make 
possible, but can never gain. For the Nazis and fascists, 
in their turn, are going to ground. That is the meaning of 
the French civilian snipers in Notre Dame. That is the 
meaning of the bitter defence, after disaster, of SS troops. 
That is one reason why the Allied leaders will not foreca:}i 
an early end to the fighting. A resolve has been made by 
the Nazis, to be binding on all Germans, to continue the 
struggle after the military defeat. The probable return 
—from all present signs, and in spite of other, more 
authoritarian tendencies—of the mass of Frenchmen to 
sober republicanism is encouraging evidence of the 
resistance there will be to the fascist resisters. But else- 
where in Europe there may be both anarchy and chaos. 

The wheel is turning full circle ; as the Allied armies 
move forward, the Nazis hope, when the worst comes to 
the worst, to carry on their evil work by becoming, as they 
were twenty years ago, an underground and gangster 
movement. Their setting now, as then, will be the after- 
math of war ; but this time it is the aftermath of confusion 
and desolation that they themselves, as brief conquerors 
and controllers, have contrived. A shattered Europe of 
wandering, homeless and masterless men is the surround- 
ing that they.have made for their escape and survival. 


5 4 


These Nazis seek an endless series of rearguard’ and 

guerilla actions, long after the war has been won by the 
Allies, in every demoralised city of Europe. They want 
to drag with them in this ceaseless civil war many hopeless 
thousands, not only of their own people, but of those they 
have driven half-mad and wholly desperate. Even in their 
armies there is collected a polyglot host of peoples. It is 
to the bewildered, rootless people, uprooted by them, that 
the Nazis look, in Germany and other countries, to bring 
down Europe in ruins in face of the Allied triumph in 
battle. With the military war already ‘decided, however 
hard and costly the final clashes, it is this political war- 
without-end that the Allies must at all costs stop if their 
battle honours are not to be barren. To purge Europe from 
“ithe foul German taint,” as Mr Churhill put it, means 
winning these political battles as well. 
_ The temptation to regard the present Allied supremacy 
in arms as sufficient for victory has been strong and 
natural. No amount of desperate, last-ditch resistance by 
German troops in French garrisons, on the rivers of France 
or, soon, on German soil can stay the Allied advance. 
There will be power enough in the Allied armies both to 
destroy the organised will to resist and, when the Reich is 
reached, to police the Nazi-made “bad lands” with a 
ruthless hand. The soldiers may, and do, expect protracted 
defence and prolonged fighting, perhaps, until long past 
twelve o’clock. But the are confident in the strength of 
their big battalions. 

The big battalions will indeed be needed to burn out 
the poison. This unholy resistance movement must be put 
down, as the lawless Nazi revolution unhappily was not, 
by all the force of civilised justice. But the conditions in 
which that lawlessness thrives must be ended also. 
Coercion alone, implacable though it must be where 
necessary, will not save Europe. Europe—not Germany 
only, but many men in many countries—is under a spell. 
Force by itself will not break that spell, though it will not 
be broken without force. There is needed also light and 
leading to bring fresh hope to those Europeans who have 
been brought by the horror and debasement of these past 
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years terribly close to the status of Milton’s “ hapless, 
helpless herd.” 

‘The demand for a full use of political warfare against 
the enemy in this final phase of the war is not new—nor, 
in official circles, has it been popular. Its unpopularity has 
been due to the belief that any attempt to weaken the 
enemy’s will to resist, by political means, must weaken 
both the military effort of the Allies and their determina- 
tion not to be cheated of the victory that escaped them last 
time.” To deliver the knock-out blow in an unmistakable 
fashion has come to be seen as an end in itself. The knock- 
out blow must be complete and, militarily, it is now 
assured. But it is only one means even to victory. The 
real argument for a political approach to the problem of 
Germany and Nazi-soiled Europe is precisely that, unless 
military victory can be accompanied by a corresponding 
political victory, the Allies will, after all, be cheated. This 
is, in effect, what the Prime Minister himself has now 
announced in his statement of aims in Italy. 


x 


It is a war of liberation that we are fighting, not a war 
of conquest. The criterion of the Allied victory will 
be the extent to which all Europe can be ridded of both the 
totalitarian nightmare and the social and political strains 
that permitted this nightmare to become real and menace 
the world. We have to finish, not only a war, but a civil 
war as well. We have not only to get rid of the Nazis, 
but also to assist and lead in the task of ridding Europe, 
to which we belong, of poverty and unemployment. We 
have not only to put an end to the brute force, bad faith 
and intolerance of the enemy, but also to aid in the 
rebuilding of liberty and the rule of law, and to make 
our frank contribution to the setting-up in Europe of 
governments that will observe these freedoms—which is 
fundamental—and, at the same time, be strong 
enough and efficient enough to deal successfully 
with modern social and economic tasks—which is 
fundamental also. 

It cannot do harm to the Allied cause, or delay the 
victory, for use to tell, not only the Italians, but all the 
peoples of Europe, and especially the Germans themselves, 
where and how we differ from the Nazis: that neither 
force nor fraud are our ways, even when our strength is 
triumphant and overwhelming ; and that the aim of the 
liberation which our armies bring is the liberty that has 
been the basis of our strength. If, instead, we simply say 
“‘ All Germans are Nazis ”»—which for to-day and yester- 
day is no doubt, to all intents and purposes, true—then 
it will be so tomorrow. There must indeed be no tender- 
ness or “ soft words” for Germany. No penalty can be 
too harsh for the crowded list of German war criminals, 
no restraint or tutelage too rigorous for this thrice-offend- 
ing nation. There must be complete disarmament and an 
absolute surety that it will not be possible for the Germans 
to make war again against their neighbours. The only 
obvious limit upon the hardness of the peace—and it 
may prove to be a definitely restraining one—is that it 
must be such a settlement that its guarantors will be 
willing and able to enforce, or fight for it, in future years. 
But if there is a cure for Germans, it must be by the 
way of individual freedom which the Nazis have deliber- 
ately destroyed. Mr Churchill’s Seven Points have a 
universal application. We cannot say, in this country or 
that, “ Evil be thou our good.” 

A great part of Europe—most of all the enemy peoples 
which have earned their stern and righteous punishment— 
is submerged in despair; there is the platform for the 
continuing civil war and the Nazi resistance movement. 
Our aim is to end that civil war and to break that resist- 
ance. It can only be done, not by force of arms alone, but 
by the hope we bring. The hopelessness of Europe was the 
breeding ground of Fascists and Nazis ; it can still sustain 
them. It can be the biggest obstacle to the real achievement 
of the victory that is being won in the field. Mr Churchill 
has done more than well to draw upon the reserves of 
democratic hope for the final assault. His Seven Points 
should now be noised: abroad 
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The Balkan Mosaic 


T a stroke, the Soviet advance from Bessarabia has 

upset the whole military and political structure of 
the Balkans and cut the ground from under German 
strategy in South-East Europe. The appearance of General 
Malinovsky’s and General Tolbukhin’s soldiers in Jassy and 
Kishynev was the signal for King Michael’s coup d’état 
on August 23rd. Three days later, the Bulgarian Govern- 


_ ‘Ment, in order to assert its “ full neutrality,” presented an 


ultimatum to Hitler asking for the immediate withdrawal 
of German troops from Bulgaria. 

To this double challenge from the satellites, until lately 
so Obedient and subservient, Hitler has been unable 
to give any effective reply. A year ago, when Marshal 
Badoglio signed the armistice with the Allies, the German 
army was capable of a quick and effective reaction : 
lightningly, the whole of Italy was occupied. Since then, 
German propaganda has pointed out “ the lesson of Italy ” 
to all satellites suspected of vacillation or of a pro- 
pensity to seck “re-insurance.” For some time the fate 
of Italy was a deterrent tq all those who contemplated, in 
Goebbels’ words, “jumping off the moving train.” Events 
in Rumania and Bulgaria have now shown that jumping 
has become quite remarkably safe. 

The military consequences of Rumania’s defection 
showed themselves immediately after the coup in 
Bucharest. Even before, the advance of General Tol- 
bukhin’s and General Malinovsky’s armies had shown the 
marked Russian superiority over the combined German 
and Rumanian forces. Now the advance has gained 
extraordinary momentum. In a week the Russians have 
forced the Galatz-Focsani gap, captured Buzau and 
occupied the oilfields of Ploesti. On the Black Sea coast, 
they have landed at Constanza, barely thirty miles from 
the 1940 frontier between Rumania and Bulgaria. Soon 
they will be wheeling south-westwards along the Danube 
towards the Iron Gate, from which they can reach cut {cr 
Belgrade, and strike into the Banat and the vast plain of 
Hungary. At the same time, the German divisions in 
Northern Rumania are fighting with their backs to the 
Carpathians ; behind them the Rumanians hold the passes 
that lead into Hungary from the east. It is an ironical 
reflection on the decline of German might that it should 
be the shoddy and inefficient Rumanian army which has 
now become capable of such “ dynamic ” moves against its 
erstwhile Ally and master. 

The military consequences of Bulgaria’s change of front 
have so far been less spectacular ; and the Russians have 
questioned its genuineness. Even so, the stated decision 
of the Sofia Government to disarm and intern all German 
soldiers that cross the Bulgarian frontier represented 
a shrewd threat to the Wehrmacht. The German divi- 
sions in south-eastern Rumania can no longer be saved 
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by a retreat southwards. The occupying forces in Greece 
are left with only one line of communication with the 
Reich, the line along the Vardar and Morava that connects 
Salonika with Belgrade. The withdrawal of the Bulgarian 
occupying forces from Jugoslavia—and, inevitably, also 
from Greek territory—is bound to put an unbearable 
strain upon the German garrisons there. Plain military 
logic would seem to dictate a prompt evacuation by the 
Wehrmacht of Greece at least. This would be the only way 
in which the German Command could possibly save some 
precious divisions for the defence of the gateways to the 
Hungarian plain. But it seems more likely that Hitler, 
in his now familiar fashion, will leave his isolated outposts 
in Greece to certain doom. 

But Bulgaria is not to be allowed to buy herself off even 
with “ full neutrality,” and the barring-out of the Germans. 
Inevitably, the frontiers of Bulgaria must also be opened 
to the Russians. General Malinovsky’s columns may soon 
drive through the Bulgarian mountains and descend upon 
the Aegean coasts or join hands with Marshal Tito’s 
partisans. The formidable barriers of these mountains, 
which until quite recently filled the military experts with 
the same awe as once did the Maginot Line or the Atlantic 
Wall. have suddenly, by the shifts of politics, lost all their 
strategic value. 


ok 


Germany has virtually Icst the Battle of the Balkans 
co a combination of Russian strategy and Soviet political 
warfare. Rumania was encouraged to break with Germany 
by Mr Molotov’s statement that, after the incorporation 
of Bessarabia and Bukovina, Russia has neither any 
further territorial demands on Rumania nor any inten- 
tion of interfering in the social and political life of the 
country. M. Tilea, former Rumanian Minister in London, 
has now disclosed that the Russians would have had no 
objection to concluding the armistice with the 
“* Conducator ” Antonescu himself. But Antonescu tried to 
bargain for an “ unoccupied zone ” that would not become 
a theatre of war. Militarily, this was an impossible demand; 
and so Antonescu had to go. 

In addition, the Russians have held out the promise of 
reversing the Vienna Award of 1940 and restoring the 
Transylvanian lands to Rumania. In the eyes of the 
Rumanians, the surrender to the Allies, so far from being 
an act of unconditional humiliation, has become an act 
of national revanche on Hungary. In line with Russian 
tradition, the Soviet armies have appeared in the Danube 
Valley as liberators, while King Michael and General 
Senatescu, having written off Bessarabia and Bukovina, 
new wish apparently to conjure back the memories of 
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1877 (when the Rumanians helped the Russians in the 
famous siege of Plevna) and to the Russo-Rumanian 
friendship of the last war. It is in this way that they 
hope to redeem their country from its aggression against 
Russia and from the crimes committed by the Rumanian 
soldateska in Transdniestria. 


* 


The radical change in ‘Rumania contrasts with the 
dilatory politics of the Bulgarian Government. The rulers 
of Bulgaria did not apparently expect the Rumanian 
volte face. Until it occurred they acted under the illusion 
that the key to the Balkan situation, now as in 1918, 
lay in their hands. 

They hoped to be able to sell that key to the Allies 
at a high price. On the eve of the coup in Bucharest, the 
Bulgarian Foreign Minister, Draganov, was still restating 
the principles of his foreign policy in familiar revisionist 
terms. His tirades against the Treaty. of Neuilly were 
demonstratively applauded by the Sobranye. Peace feelers 
to the Allies were accompanied by a loud and impudent 
clamour for the retention by Bulgaria of its “access to 
the Aegean” (that is, of Western Thrace grabbed from 
Greece), as well as of southern Dobruja, acquired from 
Rumania under the Vienna Award. 

In staging this campaign the rulers in Sofia presumably 
hoped to capitalise their somewhat spurious neutrality 
towards Russia. They may even have recalled the pre- 
cedent of the Treaty of San Stefano, concluded in 1878, 
when Russian policy, dominated by Pan-Slav motive, 
favoured, and secured, “ Great Bulgaria” at the expense 
of its other Slav ally, the Serbs—only to be undone in 
the Berlin settlement. This time, the territorial claims so 
insolently put out from Sofia have brought forth sharp 
rejoinders from Bulgaria’s neighbours. Public opinion in 
Turkey has been alarmed ; and the Greeks have replied 
with an official demand for the Greek control over the 
Bulgarian passes that lead into Northern Greece, as well 
as for.a total occupation of Bulgaria by Allied forces. 
Bagryanov’s Government has, in effect, compromised its 
position to such an extent that a reshuffle, if not a total 
change, of the Government in Sofia is now a precondition 
for the signing of an armistice. 

This belated outburst of Bulgarian revisionism might 
be regarded as merely a grotesque episode, were it not 
for the fact that it has thrown some light on the awkward 
and incoherent Balkan mosaic of states and nationalities 
as it is emerging from German servitude. The old scene 
has not changed ; the component parts of the mosaic 
are not very likely to fit better or more smoothly now than 
before the war. From the Carpathians to the Aegean 
coast and from the Black Sea to the Adriatic, inveterate 
territorial disputes and nationalist feuds, all familiar, 
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already threaten to frustrate the approaching peace. The 
experience of a whole century of recurrent eastern crises, 
wars and slaughters goes to prove that not one of those 
disputes can be really settled, if the solution is to be 
sought on traditional lines and if each of the fragments of 
the Balkan mosaic is to aspire to complete independence 
and sovereignty. In an atmosphere of heated nationalism, 
the Balkan powder barrel is bound to blow up soon after 
the last shots of the Second World War have been fired. 


* 


The redeeming feature of the situation is the collapse . 
of the dictatorship of those corrupt and narrow-minded 
soldateskas under which all the Balkan countries lived 
before the. war. Almost everywhere in the Balkans new 
Governments, based on popular resistance to the Nazi 
Order, have come, or are coming, into being. Almost every- 
where, those Governments are broad Coalitions of 
National Union, with the Communists strongly repre- 
sented. After the last war it was the radical peasant 
leaders, Stamboulisky and Raditch, the moderate Maniu 
and the liberal Venizelos, who spoke on behalf of the 
Balkan peoples. Their place has now been taken by 
Marshal Tito, M. Papandreou and the leaders of the 
EAM, by M. Maniu (once again) and his Left colleagues 
in the new Rumanian Government. A reshuffle of the 
Government in Sofia would probably see the return of 
M. Dimitrov to a prominent réle in Bulgaria’s political 
life. Whatever the weaknesses of those new Governments 
there is at least the chance that they may be less obsessed 
by narrow parochial interests than were their dictatorial 
predecessors, and that they may perhaps be able to act as 
unifying—and not disruptive—factors in Balkan politics. 

But the spokesmen of the new era in the Balkans will 
have to struggle with very formidable difficulties. The 
short-lived experiment in popular government in the 
Balkans after the last war failed lamentably for two chief 
reasons. The peasantry of those countries continued to 
live in utter poverty ; the absence of economic security 
accounted largely for the triumphs of political insanity. 
And the Balkans continued to be the scene of intense 
rivalry between the Great Powers, a rivalry which in the 
thirties led to the virtual economic conquest of the Balkans 
by the Third Reich, bringing its own Greek gifts of 
assured trade and industrialisation. After this war, German 
and Italian influence in the Balkans will have passed 
away—for a time, at least. Will the Allies be capable of 
filling the gap by constructive co-operation for the benefit 
of the Balkan peoples? Will they be immune from the 
folly of the old wild scramble for exclusive spheres of 
interest? It is upon the replies to these questions that 
the economic welfare and the political stability of the 
liberated Balkans will to a large extent depend. 


The Supply of Capital 


1 ge two preceding articles in this series have not only 
set up the target of a doubling of the national pro- 
ductivity within a generation—that is, an increase of 2} 
per cent per annum in average output per man-hour— 
but have found the chief means to such an end to be a 
rapid increase in the productive equipment of the com- 
munity. This article begins the discussion of how the 
formation of capital can be speeded up. There are only 
two methods by which a nation can increase its capital 
equipment, and since one of them, foreign borrowing, is 
out of the question for Great Britain, the full reliance 
must be on the other, on saving. What is meant is, of 
course, real saving—that is, a decision by the community 
to consume less than the whole of its output, so that re- 
sources can be devoted to making capital goods—but it 
expresses itself in money form. Indeed, in a modern com- 
munity, those who save do so in money, and the largely 
different set of persons who place the orders for the 


capital goods have to possess themselves, by some means 
or other, of the money necessary to cover the cost of those 
capital goods. The familiar modern doctrine finds in these 
transactions the roots of many of the economic disorders 
of the community. 

The first question to be asked is, therefore, whether 
the speeding up of capital formation is impeded by any 
lack of money savings, or by any.diversion of them to 
ends other than the creation of productive equipment, or 
by any failure of the financial mechanism to place them at 
the disposal of industry. Is there an adequate supply of 
money capital? 

It is easy to imagine circumstances in which a country 
such as Great Britain would not be saving enough to 
meet its requirements for capital—the easier because the 
circumstances of war are closely analogous. But it is cer- 
tainly not true that there has been any shortage of savings 
in peacetime. On the contrary, the major economic pre- 
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occupation, as all the world knows, has-been the constant 
tendency of the volume of savings to outrun the employ- 


- ment of them and thus to produce general unemployment. 


The volume of capital formation has, indeed, been lament- 
ably small. In 1938, it amounted to only £250 million 
out of a net national income of £4,604 miluon—that is, 
a proportion of only 53 per cent. But there is no evidence 
that this result was produced by a shortage in the supply ot 
savings. What the position will be after the war is not 
easy to forecast. On the one hand, the wartime redis- 
tribution of incomes (after tax) has been heavily in favour 
of the poor and against the saving classes; if this is 
perpetuated in any degree (as is likely), it will tend to 
reduce the supply of savings. But, on the other hand, the 
increase in employment from 87 per cent of the in- 
sured population (the 1938 figure) to, say, 95 per cent 
would be likely to result in a more than proportionate 
increase in savings. And it may be that some of the 
victories achieved by the Savings Campaign will turn out 
to be permanent. On balance, the nation seems likely to 
be willing to save, after the war, at least as high a pro- 
portion of its income as before the war. Whether this 
will be enough depends upon. how much is needed, which 
is the subject of this whole enquiry. But at least there 
should be room for some increase in the use of savings. 
If the supply of savings may be the limiting factor in 
the future, it has certainly not been in the past, and the 
future iimit is not so close that a beginning with the 
process of expansion could not be made. 


* 


Another possible obstruction may be that, out of the 
total of capital formation, too high a proportion may go 
to forms that do not increase productivity and too little 
into productive equipment. The building of dwelling 
houses, for exampie, is a form of capital formation. It is 
certainly desirable, and it certainly increases the welfare 
of the community. But it does not increase productive 
capacity. If a worker is provided with a new machine tool, 
he can produce more next year than this year ; if he is 
provided with a new house, this does not follow. This is 
not to say that house building is wasteful or undesirable 
or unnecessary ; but it is to say that a community bent on 
increasing its wealth-producing capacity must take care 
to see, not only that its annual volume of savings is 
adequate, and not only that the whole of it is used for 
some variety of capital formation, but also that a suffi- 
ciently large proportion of this capital formation is in 
forms that increase the national productivity. 

The position in 1938 is shown by the following figures 
taken from this year’s Budget White Paper: 


Private Net Investment at Home: £ Million. 
Fixed Capital, Works, etc.: — 
Public Utilities. ae iba w. 65 
Other— 
Buildings a a ——— 
Plant and machinery ... ics . we 
Other fixed capital ... on sie 
Change in value of stocks, etc. _.... 45 
Total private net investment at home ... 305 
Private and public net investment abroad ...—55 
Totai ... 250 


(N.B.—Net investment at home by public authorities other 
than the Post Office and the housing and trading services of 
local authorities is excluded.) 

The position thus revealed can hardly be called satis- 
factory. The total of £250 million is small relatively to 
the national income. But of this total, by far the greater 
part went into buildings, and of that in its turn by far the 
greater part, by common knowledge, went into residential 
building. The figure of £20 million spent on plant and 
machinery by all industries other than the public utilities 
—or £85 million if the whole net investment of the 
utilities is included—is quite shockingly small. The total 
of productive investment, in the sense that has been used 
in this article, cannot have been, all told, more than 
about £125 million, after allowing for the negative figure 
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for overseas investment (which is productive, since the 
interest on foreign investment can only be paid in goods, 
which add to the consumable income of the community). 
The national income would be less than a quarter of its 
actual amount if previous generations had not accumu- 
mulated productive equipment for us to use. Yet the 
British community in 1938, for all its wealth, provided 
less than 3 per cent of its income for the purpose of 
continuing the process. No wonder the rate of increase of 
productivity is small. 

This was the pre-war position. But it would be a 
mistake to assume from the facts that productive invest- 
ment was shouldered out of the queue by other forms, 
and prevented from getting the supplies of capital it 
needed. There was, it is true, a rudimentary form of 
control over new issues before the war, but it had no 
restrictive effect on the supply of capital for productive 
investment ; on the contrary, the Government’s activities 
in guaranteeing public utility loans increased the amount 
of productive investment (if the improvement of facilities 
for passenger traffic in the London area can be so des- 
scribed). If there had been any competition for capital, 
it would not have been so easy to keep interest rates 
down. The obvious fact is that productive investment 
was not shouldered out of the queue because there was 
no queue. In general, the capital market was a buyers’-— 
that is, borrowers’—market. 

It is not quite so certain that the same will be true 
after the war. Very large prospective demands for capital, 
with the priority that Government backing can give, have 
been set up for forms of investment that are necessary 
and desirable, but do not increase the productive capacity 
of the country—domestic housing is again the leader. 
This is a position that will have to be watched with great 
care. 

Another possible explanation of the low level of pro- 
ductive investment is that, in spite of the ample funds 
awaiting investment, the would-be venturer is prevented, 
by defects in the financial mechanism, from getting at 
them. The Macmillan Committee found that there was 
a “ gap” in the machinery of the capital market and that 
small industry had difficulty in getting medium-term 
loans. This may be true—though those whose interest 
it would be to make such loans have never been able to 
find much demand for them. It is much more likely to be 
true that the small businessman has difficulty in finding 
anyone who wili put money into his business not as a 
creditor but as an equity holder. These are interesting 
questions which deserve fuller treatment. But it is very 
difficult to believe that their quantitative importance is 
enough ‘to have much influence on the general level of 
productive investment. Their relevance is more to the 
necessity for seeing that the small business gets its fair 
share of the total of investment than to the size of that 
total. In general, the conclusions must be that the mach- 
inery of the market is adequate to put those needing 
capital in touch with those reeding investment. Indeed, 
it is a familiar complaint that the market periodically 
overplays its hand when the prospects for investment are 
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“When the prospects for investment are good ”— 
therein lies the key to the whole matter. For the basic 
explanation of the low level of productive investment 
lies not in any deficiency of savings or defects of mach- 
inery, but simply in the fact that industry has not desired 
to increase its scale of capital formation. And the basic 
reason for that, in its turn, is that the prospects for in- 
creased investment did not seem good enough. 

Why? The greater part of the remaining articles of this 
series will be concerned with the attempt to answer that 
question. But one of the more obvious answers can be dealt 
with at once. This is the answer, which every business- 
man will give, “ because of high taxation.” In the sense 
in which it is usually meant—that is, that a high income 
tax reduces the yield on investment—there is probably 
not very much in this contention. Most business calcula- 
tions are relative—is it better to employ money in this 
way or in that?—and a universal income tax affects all 
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alike. It is, in fact, to the gross yield that the business- 
man usually looks. Nevertheless, there are some ways in 
which taxation reduces the rate of investment—or at least 
some ways in which relief from taxation could be used 
to stimulate the formation of capital. The effect of an 
inadequacy of depreciation allowances has been much 
discussed in recent months, and needs no more mention 
here than to say that the concessions announced by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in April are by no means the 
last word that could be said on the subject of relieving 
industry of taxation on any expenditure incurred in the 
upkeep of its existing capital. Clearly, the more fully the 
maintenance of capital is provided for, the greater will 
be the willingness to bring it into existence. Beyond that, 
it has frequently been suggested that there should be 
some tax relief for profits retained in the business and 
“ ploughed back” into additional productive equipment. 
There are a number of difficult questions of abstract 
equity involved in such a proposal, but if the test is 
pragmatic the verdict must be favourable: tax relief given 
in this way would certainly and directly result in a sub- 
stantial volume of productive investment. Indeed, follow- 
ing the pragmatic argument further, it might be held that 
there should be some relief of taxation on the yield, in 
the early years, of all investment‘in new productive capital. 
Social justice requires heavy taxation on rich individuals; 
but it is most important that, in the process of achieving 
this, taxation should uot impede, or fai] to encourage, the 
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It was the best of news when, a few days ago, it was 
widely reported that Mr Bevin had prepared, and was 
putting into operation, his programme for the release of 
men from the Forces when the fighting finishes. Unfortun- 
ately, the Minister of Labour has found it necessary to 
deny these reports. It is true that his denial is specifically 
of the details of the demobilisation scheme which had been 
reported, rather than of the suggestion that such a scheme 
already exists. On the other hand, his statement that the 
problems of demobilisation are still being examined and 
worked upon inevitably creates the impression that no final 
scheme has yet been prepared. If this is so, then this is 
a matter for considerable alarm and despondency. To say 
this is not to take for granted that the war will end in 
a matter of weeks. Even if there is to be a winter campaign 
and many more months of war, it is important that the 
actual programme of demobilisation should have been 
decided upon now, for it is the view of thé highest military 
authorities that it will take at least six months to translate 
any scheme of release into a practicable operation in terms 
of Service records and administrative preparedness. It is 
plain what the broad outlines of any demobilisation pro- 
gramme must be. The only possible criterion—in the eyes 
of the men themselves, whose views must count for most— 
for keeping men under arms is military need. Those men 
whose services will no longer be required when the war 
in Europe is won will expect, rightly, to be freed as soon 
as possible ; they joined. to serve, not to stand and wait. 
This means that the first step must be to decide what 
categories of men and what formations will be required 
after the war in Europe for service in the Far East or for 
occupation and police duties in Europe and elsewhere. The 
second decision, which ought also to have been made 
already, is the order in which those who will no longer be 
wanted can be released. This cannot be made dependent, as 
some have suggested, merely upon the time-table of 
industrial needs for particular kinds of workers. Obviously, 
at this stage, the popular principle of “first in, first out,” 
weighted to some extent by age and family responsibilities, 
must be applied as far as is practicable. Even so, there must 
be exceptions to this general rule in the interests of the 
men themselves. One exception which is very evidently 
necessary is, for instance, the early release of building 
labour. This will be essential, if only because the first 
requirement of the men when they come home will be a 
home ; and there is already the possibility of a desperate 
short-term scarcity of accommodation. No exceptions, 
however necessary, will be popular ; and it is all the more 
necessary, therefore, not onlv for the programme to be 
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accumulation of capital, on which social wealth depends. 
It can never be a sound fiscal policy to impede the growth 
of taxable capacity. There is a fruitful field here for the 
fullest enquiry. 

Taxation could, and should, be used as a lever to 
secure that the savings of the community are transmuted 
into the quickest possible increase in the national divi- 
dend. But a lever requires a fulcrum and the fulcrum on 
which taxation works is profits. If investment in produc- 
tive capital does not yield an adequate return, then no 
concessions that the tax gatherer may make on the dis- 
posal of the product will have much effect. If the owner 
of the capital cannot afford to replace it when it is 
obsolete, no increase in depreciation allowances will en- 
courage him to do so. No tax relief on profits “ ploughed 
back ” will avail if there are no profits to plough back. 
The inadequate level of productive investment in Great 
Britain may be partly due to defects in the system of 
taxes ; it is partly due, no doubt, to myopic vision among 
managements; but in the main it is due to the fact that 
investment in additional productive equipment cannot be 
relied upon to pay. 

We must, therefore, turn to the reasons why this should 
be so. And the first line of enquiry must be to ask whether 
any change in the structure of British industry would be 
likely to make investment pay better or, alternatively, to 
induce the managers of industry to disregard the prospects 
of profit. This will be the subject of the next article. 
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settled, but also for both its principles and its details to be 
made known and explained to the men concerned. At 
present there is a very dangerous atmosphere of uncer- 
tainty about the whole of this matter, which more than 
anything else is uppermost in the minds of the men in 
uniform. 


x 


The Need for Houses 


Nothing is more likely to cause trouble when 
demobilisation begins than a shortage of places for the 
reunited families to live in ; and, with the present hold-up 
of both the Temporary Housing and Planning Bills, nothing 
is more likely to happen, unless a new urgency inspires the 
approach of Ministers, MPs and local authorities to these 
tasks. Both Bills could no doubt be much better, and both 
call in any case for additions and changes in detail. But the 
paramount need is for both to be passed into law as soon as 
Parliament meets again, so that the sites for the houses can 
be made ready at once. Nor is it only the sites that should 
now be prepared. It has been officially stated that cuts in 
war production are being carried out, and it is well known 
that the building. programme for both British and American 
Forces in this country was virtually completed many months 
ago. If there is to be any chance at all of meeting the demand 
for houses when the war ends and the scattered families 
reassemble, work on the actual dwellings must begin also— 
in the factories, the assembly shops and on the sites 
themselves: There is little or no case for civilian production 
while war needs persist ; but the need for homes for return- 
ing soldiers and war workers, when they are released, is itself 
a war requirement. 


*x 


Freedom in Paris 


Paris has lived through great and historic days. After 
three or four days’ fighting, the city was liberated. On 
Friday, August 25th—a memorable date—the German 
garrison in the city surrendered to the French Forces of 
the Interior. The nightmare of occupation passed and 
the humiliation of four long years of servitude was sud- 
denly removed. On Saturday morning last week, the 
people of Paris awakened to find that they had regained 
freedom. The deeply-rooted urge to celebrate the great 
moments in their national life on the streets and squares 
of the capital brought hundreds of thousands of Parisians 
out for huge mass demonstrations and processions. Paris 
greeted General de Gaulle, the symbol of French resis- 
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tance, the man who in June, 1940, proclaimed that France 
had lost a battle but not the war, with a joy and a grati- 
tude which only very few leaders and statesmen have ever 
been received. For years Vichy propaganda labelled the 
General as a “ traitor,” an “ outcast,” or “a British agent.” 
But none of this propaganda stayed the Parisian enthu- 
siasm. This enthusiasm was disturbed by sniping in the 
streets and by a dramatic fusillade inside Notre Dame. But 
the sniping and the shooting were not so surprising as 
the speed with which calm and order returned to the city. 
That fanatics from Darnand’s militia or Doriot’s organi- 
sations—or real, live Germans—should have tried their 
hand at provoking civil war was only too natural. This 
was the last miserable rearguard action of the “ Revolution 
Nationale” in Paris. It has added a number of victims 
to France’s and freedom’s list of casualties. But it did 
nothing to hinder France’s majestic march towards her 
new destinies. 


¥ * * 


Back to Work 


Paris has gone back to “normal.” The strike of the 
workers has ended ; and so has the strike of the Parisian 
police which, curiously enough, was the prelude to the 
patriotic rising. The picture of the French capital is not 
very different from what could be expected. Food in the 
luxurious hotels is plentiful and the black markets flourish. 
The ordinary Parisian, however, received the first meat- 
ration since the liberation of the city on Tuesday—half a 
kilo of horse-flesh per week. British food lorries have 
appeared in the Halles; and the supplying of the capital 
by the Allies seems to be going well and “ according to 
plan.” The administration of the French Provisional 
Government is taking the first steps to organise new life 
in the city. Paris has been speedily transferred from 
American to French military administration, and General 
Koenig is the Military Governor of the capital. The civilian 
authorities have started to scrap the legacy of Vichy. The 
punishment of industrial collaborators “who have pro- 
fiteered from France’s defeat” has been officially fore- 
shadowed ; and the Comité d’Organisation Industrielle, 
the chief instrument for industrial collaboration, has been 
disbanded. Appeals have been issued to the farmers and 
to provincial authorities to supply the French towns with 
food and to build up stocks. Otherwise, few concrete eco- 
nomic measures seem to have been taken so far. No doubt 
it will take time before the turmoil is entirely over and 
the new administration settles down to work. Meanwhile, 
the main preoccupations are military and political. The 
leaders of the Resistance have come into the open ; France 
learns the names of her new men. The people’s anger 
against collaborators and traitors is being kept under 
control ; and the first steps are being taken to turn some 
units of the French Forces of the Interior into regular army 
detachments. But a tremendous work of political renova- 
tion and economic reconstruction lies ahead, and it has still 
to be started. 


* * * 
Belgian Hopes and Difficulties 


The continued progress of Allied armies in France 
and the liberation of Paris, as well as a letter of encourage- 
ment to the resistance groups by General Eisenhower, have 
given Belgians the hope that their liberation may happen 
soon. A noticeable increase in the activities of the Under- 
ground movement, armed and unarmed, has been admitted 
by the official German news. A few days ago the com- 
muniqué of the High Command of the Wehrmacht reported 
for the first time that a number of French and Belgian 
“terrorists” had been killed in fighting. The clergy, and 
particularly the lower grades of the civil and local adminis- 
tration, have become bolder. The liberation of Paris caused 
a considerable stir at the Brusse's Bourse. The totalitarian 
“ Workers’ Union” set up under Nazi patronage com- 
plains about workers who still pay contributions to the so- 
called “ Black Trade Unions.” The list of attacked and assas- 
sinated quisling Burgomasters is growing. The Underground 
press is more insistent than ever on the fact that a number 
of industrialists and the higher grades of the Civil Service 
have been the chief collaborators. It is, however, doubtful 
whether all the different groups of the Underground move- 
ment, and particularly the armed resistance movement, 
have reached the remarkable degree of unity shown in 
France. On the face of it, the armed resistance movement 
is still mainly recruited in Belgium from those who resist 
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deportation to forced labour in Germany ; and the armies 
of liberation are still too far away to weld together the 
activities of the different groups. Much of the activity, which 
seems to have spread lately to railwaymen, is still con- 
cerned with the raiding of offices for food cards and even 
for foodstuffs. But there is no doubt that the mass of the 
Belgian people have been gripped by the prospect of early 
liberation. It is not only this hope that has made the 
Belgians bolder. Another cause is a considerable worsening 
in the general situation in Belgium. The flooding of the 
coastal districts as an anti-invasion preparation has robbed 
many families of their homes. The continued bombing of 
many Belgian towns by the Allied air forces has created 
transport difficulties. In addition, the so-called total mobili- 
sation in Germany has had its effect in the attempt by the 
German administration to accelerate the call-up of Belgians 
for forced labour in Germany. Since the end of April 
there has been a gradual reduction in the rations of the 
most important foodstuffs. The daily bread ration has been 
reduced from 10.6 ounces to 8.8 ounces. The total fat 
ration is 12.4 ounces a month, against 17.6 ounces in April ; 
and the potato and cheese rations have been fixed at two- 
thirds of the April-May rations. Milk production seems to 
have been adversely affected by the flooding of the coastal 
lands, which have the richest pastures. In addition, this 
year’s crop of oilseeds will be smaller than expected, and, 
generally speaking, harvest prospects are only moderate. 
Most important of all, the hope that liberation is near has 
made farmers reluctant to continue deliveries under the 
Official programme ; and, here and there, the Germans have 
requisitioned the farmers’ horses and wagons, which makes 
harvesting extremely difficult. 


* * * 


The Western Fringe 


The stir caused by the liberation of Paris grows fainter 
with the distance of the occupied countries from France. 
The geographical distance is not the only cause of the 
different reactions. National traditions and the methods of 
Nazi occupation have their effect. Holland, with her coastal 
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provinces flooded and with a long frontier with Germany, 
has shown elation and new confidence in an early defeat 
of Germany. There is no open sign so far that the activities 
of the Underground movement have increased at all con- 
siderably. But a steady number of executions reported 
by the controlled press shows that the army of occupation 
is anxious. The work on fortifications demands still more 
labour, and special guards have been placed at frontier 
towns for the purpose of checking the evasion of com- 
pulsory work. In Denmark, as in Holland, the idea of a 
new European Order has been definitely replaced by the 
hope of early liberation, and the sabotage of factories and 
public utilities seems to be on the increase. The recent 
successful strike in Copenhagen seems to have created a 
wave of strikes of various sizes in almost all the towns, 
and they usually seem to attain their object. The Nazi 
authorities show a curious indecision. The Danish Under- 
ground press maintains that the Nazis are pursuing a policy 
of underground provocation for the purpose of bringing 
the real Underground movement into the open on the 
anniversary of the resignation of the King and Govern- 
ment which ‘took place on August 29, 1943. In Norway the 
situation seems to be extremely quiet. The large-scale 
theft of ration cards, the evasion of compulsory work, and 
acts of sabotage here and there, are not new activities for 
the Norwegian patriots. Contrary to earlier reports, hardly 
any German troops have been moved out of Norway. The 
number of German troops is still estimated at some 200,000 
and German civilians are said to number at least 50,000. 
There is, however, no doubt that Norwegians intensely 
admire the French resistance movement, just as they fear 
the unhappy results of the early rising in Warsaw. The 
Norwegian Underground movement has warned the people 
against premature action. “Our country has waited for so 
long, it can wait a little longer now.” 


a «x 


Food in Europe 


Stories of the food convoys bound for Paris, “ Vivres 
pour Paris ” chalked on their sides, bring the first signs of 
restocking of French larders. Mixed with the relief that the 
danger of famine in Paris and elsewhere in France has 
receded, are, fortunately, no qualms that the food 
supplied by the Allies may become the joker in the pack 
of political card-parties. As the battle area advances, the 
tasks of supervising the distribution of relief food will be 
transferred more and more completely from the military 
authorities to local officials acting under the direction of 
the provisional Government. There need be no dispute 
over the right of the de Gaullist administration, as the 
provisional rulers of liberated France, to distribute the 
food to Frenchmen. Their full responsibility will bring 
with it plenty of knocks to balance up the bouquets. This 
pattern of gradual and easy transfer will not, however, be 
reproduced in every country in Europe. In spite of the 
acknowledged responsibility of UNRRA to distribute 
supplies without racial, religious or political discrimination, 
the existent or potential political cleavages among some of 
the European nations. will inevitably involve the Adminis- 
tration in problems of political choice. The situation in 
Poland is a case in point. It is not impossible that it may 
be repeated elsewhere. UNRRA in Poland will, according to 
it rules, have to act under the Soviet Supreme Command 
and to distribute its food through the National Committee 
of Liberation, thus putting into the hands of a rival organisa- 
tion to the Polish Government in London a political counter 
of great importance. To risk the multiplication of this situa- 
tion in other European countries is to invite a repetition of 
the political pushing and shoving that happened over food 
relief after the last war. More clearly than ever, this illustrates 
the imperative need for united action among the Allies. 
Agreement on the recognised administrations of countries 
soon to be liberated cannot, for this reason alone, be further 
delayed. With it, of course, must go whatever degree of 
safeguards is felt to be necessary to ensure that the Govern- 
ment itself does not take political advantage of its respon- 
sibilities. It will be too late if the choice is left to the 
military commanders in the field, or to a functional organi- 
sation such as UNRRA, whose essential work can be both 
distorted and frustrated if a sure political foundation is 
not prepared for it. 


_ *& * x 


European Agriculture 


The most vital responsibility of UNRRA is food. 
The agricultural conference at its London headquarters 
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last week was concerned with the restoration of farm pro- 
duction in the various European countries rather than with 
direct relief. The scale on which bulk supplies of food- 
stuffs will be sent to Europe has not been revealed, but 
in the initial stages the only limit to assistance of this sort 
should be that set by shipping space. As regards the task 
of restoring European agriculture the detailed work of 
organisation is felt to be best left to the various Govern- 
ments, with UNRRA acting mainly as a supply and advi- 
sory organisation. The supply of a limited range of 
modern equipment is absolutely vital for a speedy increase 
in productivity, and high on the list of priorities will 
be seed, cultivating instruments, fertilisers, and pest-control 
agents. Supplies are to be varied to suit the pre-war usages 
and present conditions of individual countries. The 
advisory work of UNRRA will include, besides the dis- 
semination and fostering of scientific research, the re- 
establishment of international contacts and the setting of 
each country’s economy against its European background. 
It is this last function which is still the weakest link in 
the chain. To get maximum production, it is clear that there 
must be some division of labour between the various 
European countries so that, over and above immediate 
local needs, each specialises in the products to which it 
is relatively best suited. Further, a balance must be struck 
between European and world economy—a point that has 
been little considered. In a starving world, short-term 
needs must necessarily restrict a policy of full specialisa- 
tion. But UNRRA’s réle should not be envisaged as one 
of supplying the minimum of food needed to keep Europe 
alive, and meanwhile fostering a rough self-sufficiency 
within each country. It would be much better, to take 
one example, for western Europe to procure its grain and 
meat in bulk from the American continent—if necessary, 
on favourable credit terms—while it builds up its live- 
stock and dairying, rather than to be forced to fend for 
itself as quickly as possible. The co-ordination of world 
food production remains an urgent necessity. 


* * * 


Conditional Surrender 


Mr Churchill’s message to the people of Italy (discussed 
on page 305) was notable for the warmth of sentiment 
which the Prime Minister expressed towards a nation which 
last year was still a chief partner of the Axis. First-hand 
contacts have apparently persuaded the Prime Minister of 
the sincerity of pro-Allied feelings in Italy; and he has 
willingly surrendered to the Italian anti-Fascists, though 
by no means unconditionally. Though he does not absolve 
the Italian people from the record of Fascism, he neverthe- 
less looks forward to the time when Italy “ will resume her 
place among the leading Powers of Europe.” It can be safely 
assumed that the Prime Minister’s visit to Italy was used 
by all sorts of Italian pressure groups as an occasion to 
involve him in Italian domestic affairs. In particular, the 
Right Wing elements, who until recently were coalesced 
with Fascism, must have tried to impress “the leader of 
the British Tories” with the danger of internal revolution 
and the need for a strong, conservative Government to stave 
off that danger. It is from those quarters that alarming 
warnings against Bonomi, “the Italian Kerensky,” have 
come, and attempts were made to reinstal Badoglio in 
power. Judged by his message, Mr Churchill has not only 
withstood the pressure, but he has persuaded himself of the 
futility of any attempt to reimpose compromised rulers on 
a reluctant people. The Prime Minister’s emphatic exposi- 
tion of the principles of freedom can probably be interpreted 
as an implied endorsement of the Bonomi regime. The im- 
portant rider attached to that endorsement is his warning 
against “ political excitement and the clash of many parties,” 
an ailment to which Italian democracy has been more than 
prone. 

*x x x 


Mobility of Industry 


The Government’s decision, noted in the White Paper 
on Employment Policy, to rechristen the depressed areas 
as “development areas” was generally accepted as a sign 
that the piecemeal pre-war attitude had been abandoned in 
favour of more positive measures for a better distribution 
of industry. Neither the details nor the framework of the 
policy have as yet been clarified, and at this stage it is 
impossible to say how far the proposed measures—such as 
priority in building materials and clearing of premises for 
formerly depressed areas, supervision over location and the 
“ steering ” of industry into the development areas—will be 
effective. It is, of course, an indisputable fact, as Mr Dalton 
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pointed out in the House of Commons debate on the loca- 
tion of industry, that British industry “for good or ill is 
located already.” Its mobility is limited by proximity to 
coal and other sources of raw materials, by railways and 
shipping, by the existing services and communications in 
industrial areas, by the size of productive units and in some 
cases by the conservatism or apathy of local employers and 
employees. But recently the number of factors favouring 
industrial mobility have been increasing. Electricity, road 
transport, the telephone, standardisation of parts, the 
increasing use of light metals, must all be taken into 
account. ; 


* 


The latest PEP broadsheet on “The Location of Em- 
ployment” takes the view that, though certain industries 
and services will necessarily be rooted, these favourable 
factors will offset the limitations on mobility, and the 
range of mobile industries is likely to increase. The 
pamphlet approaches the problem of industrial location 
from a fresh angle, and lays emphasis on employment 
opportunities rather than on industrial location. It suggests 
that the proper distribution, rather than the dispersal, of 
industry should be the aim, and that areas or regions, 
rather than towns, should be regarded as “ employment 
orbits.” This would provide entrepreneurs with a wider 
choice of labour and with necessary links with services 
and other industries, while at the same time affording 
more scope and variety of employment to the local workers. 
There has often been a tendency tc regard the introduc- 
tion of light industries to the depressed areas as a universal 
panacea, irrespective of the type of employment provided, 
and the idea, as PEP points out, of artificially stimulating 
new industries in any particular South Wales valley, is 
‘far less sensible than schemes to improve transport facili- 
ties within the region, so that workers can travel to the 
most suitable centres of employment. General principles, 
however correct, are sometimes difficult to apply in prac- 
tice, especially in such a complex matter as the location 
of industry. Their realisation depends perhaps less on 
Government action than on the co-operation of both sides 
of industry. Labour, as well as employers, must be ready 
to accept greater mobility. At the same time local autho- 
rities or planning bodies will have .to discard parochialism 
and accept planning on a wider, regional basis than they 
have been willing to do in the paét. 


* * * 


A Rural Scandal 


The Women’s Institutes have performed a valuable 
service in bringing to the public’s attention some very 
disturbing facts about rural water supplies and sanitation. 
Most people know about the general lack of amenities, 
and the bad housing conditions in the countryside, but 
some of the unpalatable details disclosed in the Institutes’ 
report of a survey of 3,500 villages in different parts of 
the country, would shock even the most complacent towns- 
people. The report makes no comments and draws no con- 
clusions other than those of the countrywomen them- 
selves, and is in consequence the more telling. A few 
examples, taken at random from a very long list, will show 
that bad conditions are not confined to any one part of 
the country. In Sheepscombe, Gloucestershire, a number 
of wells have been tested and condemned, but there is no 
alternative water supply. Upham, Hampshire, has no main 
water or drainage, and five out of its seven wells were con- 
demned five years ago. At Clee St. Margaret, Shropshire, 
§6 householders have to carry their water more than 200 
feet, and all but two houses have earth closets only. The 
thirty houses in Shottlegate, Derbyshire, share a pump, 
and all have earth closets. Two hundred and three out of 
260 households in Hoghton, Lancashire, have only bucket 
lavatories. In Farley Hill, Berkshire, which has long paid 
water rates, 80 of the 1oo householders carry their water 
up to a distance of half a mile. Twenty-six counties esti- 
mate that over half the number of houses surveyed have 
earth, bucket or chemical closets only. There have, of 
course, been improvements in rural workers’ conditions 
between the two wars, but progress has been much too 
slow in relation to the advance of scientific and hygienic 
standards. In the light of conditions such -as those de- 
scribed in the Women’s Institute survey, it is hardly sur- 
prising that so many workers should have left the land to 
seek better-paid employment in more congenial and 
healthier surroundings. 
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New Brunswick Votes Liberal 


Provincial elections in New Brunswick follow those in 
Saskatchewan, Ontario and Quebec. This time the Liberals, 
hitherto defeated, managed to win the election with 36 
members returned out of a total of 48. The balance of 
seats was gained by the Progressive Conservatives, led by 
Mr Hugh Mackay, whose financial connections were 
strongly and critically played up in the Liberal campaign. 
New Brunswick being a small province—it returns only 
Ir members to the Federal House of Commons, numbering 
245 seats—the significance of the Liberal victory is neces- 
sarily not so great as that of their defeat in the larger pro- 
vinces. Moreover, the election was fought largely on local 
issues, in which the educational policy of the Liberal 
administration helped to win votes for Premier McNair. 
Further support came from the strongly Liberal French 
Canadian community in the north of the province. The 
Co-operative Commonwealth Federation, on the other 
hand, was unable to get even one of its 41 candidates 
elected, a fact which can be partially explained by the large 
agricultural nature of the electorate in a province of many 
small mixed and dairy farms. 


x * * 


Centralised Municipal Borrowing 


To judge from a memorandum prepared by the 
Council of the Institute of Municipal Treasurers and 
Accountants, officials of the local authorities are not fully 
satisfied with the scheme of the Treasury for centralised 
borrowing by these bodies. The memorandum, which ap- 
pears in the September issue of Local Government 
Finance, starts by emphasising the advantages which have 
been gained in the past by the practice of financing capital 
expenditure out of revenue to the greatest extent possible, 
and points out that the official scheme makes no reference 
to any means of finance other than borrowing. This sub- 
ject, touched on in the White Paper on Employment Policy, 
is one which calls for amplification by the Treasury. The 
second point raised by the memorandum is that, while the 
case for centralised local borrowing immediately after 
the war is so strong as to be almost irresistible, great im- 
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portance is attached to the undertaking of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer that the suggested arrangement will 
be temporary. The Council expresses the view that 
competition for loans has played a large part in pro- 
ducing the present-day efficiency in loan and debt manage- 
ment, and is, evidently, very averse to any plan which would 
permanently remove the liberty of the authorities to bor- 
row as and when they think fit, provided, of course, that 
the requisite “sanction” has been. obtained. With these 
reservations, which are considerable, even crucial, the 
Council believes that this temporary scheme should benefit 
all local authorities, if it ensures “fair shares” to all 
concerned. It is, however, doubtful whether the Council’s 
attitude squares with the ideas of the Treasury, or even 
whether it corresponds with the long-term requirements of 
the local situation. Provided the status of a local authority 
as a borrower is due solely to the relative efficiency of its 
financial officers, individual borrowing may be an excellent 
means of securing economies. But, insofar as its credit- 
worthiness is affected by inherent local disabilities, which 
no amount of local efficiency can remove, some means 
must be found of overcoming these handicaps or else the 
additional cost of borrowing in these areas will become an 
added impediment to their recovery and adjustment after 
the war. It is the purpose of the centralised scheme to 


previde this means. 
x t 


For the rest, this memorandum deals mainly with 
technical details of no great interest to the public or with 
ambiguities in the Government’s proposals which call for 
elucidation. Among the latter the Council, very properly, 
asks that the provisions for borrowing should be sufficiently 
flexible to ensure that local authorities can raise money 
and repay debt, within certain general, national! limitations, 
as and when it suits their convenience. Further, it is sug- 
gested that permission to borrow should automatically 
cerry with it the right to obtain advances, and that the 
“exhaustive and onerous enquiries” at present made by 
the Public Works Loan Board should therefore no longer 
be necessary: Certainly one enquiry should suffice, but 
whether the Treasury will be prepared to shoulder the 
added responsibility of backing the loans without some 
additional control may very well be questioned. 


x x x 


Reparations 


Mr. Charles Davila, former Roumanian Minister to 
‘the United States of America, said in New York at the 
time of the Roumanian surrender, that he had been in- 
formed that the terms of the surrender included the payment 
of a £150 million indemnity. By an odd coincidence Russia 
asked for exactly the same indemnity from Finland during 
the Finnish-Russian peace negotiations. It is interesting, 
and not unimportant, to inquire on what criteria these 
indemnities have been worked out. These indemnity de- 
mands by Russia, if in fact they have been made in these 
terms and amounts cannot be taken as an exact or approxi- 
mate valuation of the damage inflicted by the Roumanian 
and Finnish armies. Eventually the Russians will be able 
_ to estimate the total damage done by their enemies, but the 
problem of distributing this damage between German, 
Finnish, Roumanian, Hungarian and Italian armies will 
hardly be soluble. Probably the Russian Government has 
provisionally fixed the indemnities to be paid by Roumania 
and later by Finland according to rough and ready prin- 
ciples, perhaps according to the productive capacity of the 
two countries, which is a complex of natural resources, 
manpower, plants, factories, communications, and the rela- 
tions with other countries expressed by their respective 
foreign trades. If they are actual claims, they are based on 
ability to, pay. Their economic importance can be seen 
from the fact that £150 million is roughly the equivalent 
of the total value of six years of Finnish exports 
and of five years of Roumanian exports. If the indemnities 
were to be paid out of the export surpluses of 
the two countries (again based on average surpluses 
over imports before the war) Finland would have to hand 
over its export surplus to Russia for 44 years and Roumania 
for at least 16 years. But both countries will have lost im- 
portant districts after the war, which would decrease the 
likely export surpluses and therefore increase the time over 
which payments would have to be made. The problem 
actually goes deeper. If Russia, or any other victor, were 
to ask for the entire exports of Roumania and Finland, both 
countries would be unable to import the necessary machinery 
and manufactured articles for maintaining agriculture and 
industry. Some other country would have to supply these 
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materials on credit or would have to grant loans. If the 
payments were to be spread over a greater number of 
years according to the annual surpluses over imports there 
remains this further problem. Both the countries paid 
interest on foreign loans and investment and services by 
means of part of their export surpluses. Again some other 
country would have to provide loans or credits if these 
interest payments were to be. continued. The pre-war trade 
of Finland with Russia was negligible. In 1938 imports from 
Russia amounted to 2.7 per cent of total imports, and 
exports to Russia to 1.6 per cent of total exports. Roumania’s 
trade with Russia was proportionately even smaller. In other 


. words, if the indemnities were to be paid by Roumania and 


Finland, international assistance would be necessary to 
enable the payments to be made. Russia could, of course, 
require payments in kind ; but there again it would only be 
possible by direct requisitioning from a steadily declining 
national production. The Great Powers will have to consider 
with care and in great detail all the implications of this old 
and thorny reparations problem—and its relation to their 
own trade in investments. 


* * * 


Women Tories’ Peace Plan 

With the apostolic blessing of the Tory Reform Com- 
mittee, a group of women of the Conservative Party have 
published their programme for post-war reconstruction 
under the title “When Peace Comes” (Conservative 
Women’s Reform Group, 6d... Under the leadership of 
Mrs Cazalet Keir, MP, the group of eight includes Miss 
Irene Ward, MP, Mrs Sybil Eccles and Miss Eleanor 
Plumer. Their plans are comprehensive, even if there is 
little in the way of original suggestions. As the programme 
is written “from the standpoint of women,” emphasis is 
given to the need for equality between the sexes, both in 
political responsibility and in economic reward. A broad 
outline of policy is given for maintaining international 
security on the basis of the present military alliance and 
the development of functional co-operation. On other 
subjects—employment, health, housing, education, agricul- 
ture and the work of women at home, as part-time helpers 
and in full-time jobs—the group hold opinions of “ en- 
lightened reform,” which nevertheless suggest the rather 
rarified and ladylike atmosphere of the tea-table. The aims 
and objects outlined in the pamphlet have no very real 
foundation in a comprehensive plan of national reorganisation 
that would be strong enough to avoid the major mistakes 
of the last post-war period. The foundations of the Tory 
Women’s better world are no more clearly defined than 
“the Christian ideals of truth and goodness, spiritual free- 
dom and brotherhood.” It seems hard to criticise good 
intentions alone, but the real problems of reconstruction 
will probably need something more than pious hopes and 
gentle admonitions. Probably something more concrete 
will follow upon this beginning. 


* «x * 


Aviation Anniversary 

Twenty-five years ago the first British commercial] air 
service was inaugurated ; it provided an air link between 
London and Paris. The anniversary is appropriate. On the 
occasion of a celebration last Friday Sir Archibald Sinclair, 
Secretary of State for Air, recalled that it was also the first 
daily service in the world. Since, then, however, other 
countries have gone ahead and Britain has not kept its lead, 
either in the operation of air services or in the produc- 
tion of transport aircraft. Sir Archibald asserted that 
Britain means to keep its place in the first flight of inter- 
national’ air transport. But there are serious doubts about 
the adequacy of the Government’s preparations for effec- 
tive participation in the world’s air commerce after the war. 
The international framework for the world’s air services 
remains. yet to be built—and this limits what can be done. 
But, as the preparations made in the United States have 
shown, the lack of framework need not delay the formulation 
of plans for British participation and the development of 
the necessary machines. These are essential for a speedy 
take-off at the end of the war. Sir Archibald said that the 
time had now come when more resources could be devoted 
to preparations for civil aviation. Lord Brabazon, who, as 
the head of a committee charged with the duty of drawing 
up specifications for air transport machines, is familiar 
with the state of preparations, did not share Sir Archibald’s 
optimism. He declared bluntly that Britain is far behind 
the United States in the development of civil aircraft, and 
strongly drew attention to the dangers of further pro- 
crastination. 
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Letters to 


the Editor 


Terms for Germany 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST. 


S1r,—The Economist’s view of the ultimate results of 
terms for Germany are, of course, The Economist’s views. 
They are not, however, demenstrably nor even necessarily 
accurate ; and to say that the inclusion of “strong” terri- 
torial terms would ultimately and disastrously weaken the 
settlement is to make a statement which must be qualified 
by the words “in the view of The Economist.” 

The one factor which appears to be insufficiently weighed 
in the article which you recently published under the title 
which heads this letter is that of the German mentality 
as we know it ; or perhaps I should say the mentality which 
has been clearly shewn during the last thirty years to be 
shared by a very large majority of Germans. It is hardly 
useful to argue whether this mentality is, as Lord Van- 
sittart appears to think, a racial characteristic of Germans, 
or whether it is an acquired characteristic resulting from 
generations of evil education imposed on a nation which is 
certainly prone to some sort of servility. The immediate 
result is the same, and I doubt whether any serious student 
of history would deny that the German nation at present, 
or a very large majority of it, is dangerous to the peace of 
the world and is likely to remain so even after defeat. 

Those of us who believe this to be true are certainly 
entitled to say to The Economist that we believe its views, 
if acted upon, would lead to a situation of greater danger 
than the strong terms against which it argues. There is 
ample evidence that Weimar Germany was plotting revenge 
for the German defeat in the last War for all its camouflage 
of Democracy. In a matter of opinion, then, we are entitled 
to adapt your own words, and to say that “ weak ” territorial 
terms would ultimately and disastrously weaken the settle- 
ment, because it would leave the central corpus of Germany 
too strong. 

We went to war for Poland. Circumstances over which 
we certainly have no control will result in our being unable 
to honour our bond, given to the Polish State in 1939, to 
restore Poland. In these circumstances it can hardly lie 
with us, in view of our original war aim, to seek to deny 
to Poland the compensation which is offered by a State 
which, while it was still in pact with our enemies, under- 
took the latest partition of that unhappy country. 

I suggest then that certain factors in connection with 
territorial rearrangements might well be taken into con- 
sideration. Silesia, I understand, was Polish before the first 
partition of Poland. If so, there are historical grounds for 
its restoration. Schleswig-Holstein were Danish until the 
first aggression of the Germans in 1864 ; there are therefore 
historical grounds for the restoration of those provinces. It 
is very widely held that the breaking up of the Southern 
German State after the last War was an error of the worst 
kind, largely based upon ignorance of history. The re- 
formation of a South German Catholic State centred on 
Austria would do something to restore the balance ; while 
a separation of Catholic and Protestant Germany would be 
based on a factor strongly (consider Ireland) inimical to 
centripetal tendencies. 

All these territorial rearrangements, based on history, 
might well be expected to last, especially since those por- 
tions of Germany thus incorporated in, or joined to, other 
Powers would be comparatively easy to control by those 
stronger Powers. It might well be argued further that East 
Prussia should go to Poland as a direct punishment to Ger- 
many, and as a potential source of trouble sufficiently small 
and isolated to be effectively handled and controlled by 
Poland. It might reasonably be argued that the Rhine 
frontier should be given to France as forming a better 
Strategic basis for a re-built Europe, and as involving an 
annexation not too large to be effectively held and controlled 
by France. And if all these things were done, the remaining 
quadrilateral of Germany proper should be sufficiently re- 
duced both to minimise the German danger and to facilitate 
the re-education, or what you will, of the remaining Ger- 
many. 

One last word. The obsession with the question of 
minorities is an evil legacy of the last War, with its over- 
emphasis upon nationality, self determination and the rest. 


That there should be German populations in Transylvania 
or in the United States, that the Austrian Empire included 
a mixture of races, and so on, did not thus obsess the states- 
men of the nineteenth century. Plan transfers of population 
if you will ; but in the cases which I have specifically men- 
tioned it would seem enough to let the Germans now in 
the territories which would revert to Poland or Denmark 
or France or Austria leave those countries if they preferred 
to do so ard make their way back to their Prussian slavery. 
Otherwise, and many of them might prefer it, let them 
remain as peaceful citizens of the States in which they 
would find themselves incorporated.—Yours faithfully, 
London, E.C.2. Guy P. Dawnay. 


{It is, of course, obvious that every matter of opinion 
which is stated editorially in The Economist is only The 
Economist’s opinion. We have never claimed that what we 
think to be true is gospel truth ; it would be absurd to do so. 
In this case, however, there is a great deal of past experience 
to go upon, and General Dawnay does not cite a single 
piece of evidence to support his own opinion that the rulers 
and people of this country will be more willing to act, and 
if need be to fight, to keep Germans under the rule of, say, 
Dutchmen or Poles, in ten or fifteen years time, than they 
were between the wars. All he says is that they ought to be 
more willing, which is a very different matter. Our view, 
simply put, is that we must be desperately careful not to 
promise now what we will not perform then, because that 
is the way to provide the enemy with the opening for his 
Third Attempt. In other words, the Peace must be as strong 
as possible.—EDITOR.] 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


S1R.—Perhaps you will allow me to say that those stand- 
points, which have been expressed in the polemic regard- 
ing your much-noted article “Terms for Germany,” do 
not touch the root of the problem, neither did your article. 

The European “Balance of Power” had been irretriev- 
ably destroyed by the disappearance of the Austro-Hun- 
garian Empire. The last hope to retrieve the European 
political situation to some sort of balanced status, lay with 
an eventual German policy of extremely wise, cautious, 
obliging and courteous statesmanship. Instead the world 
had to witness the German people calling in the stupid, 
vulgar, ignorant and uneducated Hitler bulls in order that 
these beasts may surely and safely destroy the finest china 
shop in the world, the Continent of Europe. Can it be 
expected, Sir, and is it fitting to ask for it, that a crowd 
of fools who did such a thing, though the whole surround- 
ing world asked them to desist from it, may again be a 
Big Power? 

At present—and this is so as a consequence of that 
policy of “ intuition,” entrustéd to a horde of megalomanian 
hooligans of petty bourgeois descent—Russia, now the one 
real Big Power on the European Continent, turns against 
the, in itself organic, idea of an integrated Europe (which, 
of course, would be the “ ideal solution”). But here again 
it becomes manifest, how disastrous the consequences of. 
Germany turning Nazi were bound to be. It is only under- 
standable that Russia does not (and cannot) show, after 
the experiences which she has had, enthusiasm for the 
establishment of a compact Continental Power on her 
Western borders. German policy in Europe—and not only 
since they turned Nazi—did sow wind and reaped storm. 
Neither can it be overlooked that a peace settlement with 
Germany must necessarily bear a different character after 
and with disclosure of the flying bomb-institution as 
compared with one which would perhaps have been 
still possible before and without that revealing proof that 
the “Neandertaler,” the antediluvian monster, is amongst 
and at us..German policy having definitely destroyed the 
possibility of European integration on a fair and decent 
basis, and on the principle of “politics as the art of the 
possible,” no other way is left than that of producing the 
entire political disintegration of Europe, at least east of the 
Rhine. 

This will practically mean that the area inhabited by 
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Germans will not be divided in three or four “ states,” but 
probably in at least ten to fifteen territories, each of which 
will be separately administrated by one of the Allied 
Nations. This will be the only way to “re-educate” the 
German people in a truly reliable and successful fashion, 
by acquainting them forcibly with those methods of a free 
communal constitution, which is the only possible basis 
of living and working peacefully together in the densely 
populated and highly cultivated area of Continental Europe. 
He who is able to think of future social, economic, political 
and cultural developments of mankind with some imagina- 
tion, might find that even this settlement carries the 
germ of a future integration of Europe in it, and that 
it does no injustice to the great merits, which the German 
people acquired in the past in the sphere of art, spirit and 
science. Germany’s greatest men—and especially those, 
who, like Leibniz, Kant, Goethe, Herder, Humboldt, 
Heine, Nietzsche, Thomas Mann and many others, have 
pondered over their national problem, did always envisage 
Germany as a teacher of the world rather than its master. 

Certainly it is one of world history’s most gigantic 
tragedies (and blasphemies) that a people, designed by 
destiny to be a nation of teachers, turned out to be one 
in bad need of being re-educated. But it is the inherent 
character of tragedy, that its conflict cannot be “ solved,” 
that it must be lived through with all its implications and 
consequences—and that, therefore, it must be considered 
futile, as you did, Sir, to try to persuade Clio, the Goddess 
of history writing, to appease her infuriated mind by 
dictating to her iron pencil an idyllic happy end on top of 
the bloodiest story she had ever to put down. 


To the present and guilty German generation one can, 


even if deploring their actual fate, but say: “ Tu Pas voulu, 
Georges Dandin.”—I am, sir, yours truly, 


FREDERICK JELLINEK. 
London, W. 1. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sir,—As one who has made some study (dispassionate 
my reviewers say) of the German problem, I was per- 
turbed by your article on “Terms for Germany.” But I 
admire your courage in voicing an unpopular view, and 
still more I admire your generosity in publishing six 
letters in one issue, all of them critical. 

There is one point, however, which neither the article 
nor its critics stress—the limited duration of any terms 
imposed on Germany. 

The inconstancy of parliamentary democracies, the tra- 
ditional inability of the English to sustain hatred, and the 
probability that in 1965 or so we shall be far more inter- 
ested in domestic issues than in Germany strengthens your 
arguments that only a moderate peace (if any) will be 
enforceable. 

But Mr Sisam’s point that a moderate peace would 
shorten the time needed by Germany to re-arm seems 
sound, What we really need is firmly to control Germany 
until, by re-education or a realism of the folly of fight- 
ing the world, she undergoes a change of heart. That is 
unlikely to take place until this Nazi-trained generation 
has passed away—say 40 or 50 years. Shall we do it?— 
Yours, etc., T. H. MINsHALL. 

Reform Club. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Si1r,—The letters you have published on your article 
“Terms for Germany” are a sad commentary on the 
state of mind produced in many people by five years of 
war and are an ill-omen for the future peace. It is, for 
instance, nonsense to suggest that “German workmen 
west of the Rhine will soon make good Frenchmen” or 
the Pomeranian peasant “A good Pole.” In actual fact, 
the nearer one gets to the frontiers, the stronger are the 
national feelings in all classs of the population. 

' Your contention itself is unassailable. If we really want 
peace, not only in our, but also in our children’s time, there 
is no alternative to a settlement which will continue to 
command active moral support among the chief Allies—save 
a genuine “ Carthaginian peace ” involving the utter annihi- 
lation of the German people. As this latter stands no 
chance of gaining general support, let alone being put into 
practice, it is essential that we do not make another war 
a certa‘ntv by trying to go half-way.—Yours faithfully, 

Eton, Bucks. J. Juxon STEVENS. 
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S1rR,—May an ordinary human mortal of British nationality 
and Czechoslovakian origin, a believer in democracy and 
one who, since 1910, has been a regular traveller to the 
Continent—excepting, of course, the years of war—with 
due diffidence be bold enough to present his views on your 
“Terms for Germany ”? 


The principal argument at issue may be resolved into 
two questions, viz. : 
(a) Is a peace the stronger for being enforceable in 
15-20 years’ time ; and/or conversely 
(b) Is it the weaker for not being so? 


We are little concerned with German psychology, which, 
I hope, we are out to destroy. We are eminently concerned 
with the psychology of the democratically-minded human 
being, whether he be a British or Czech Liberal. Demo- 
cracy is an indivisible unity and belief in “Right and 
Justice.” Take away the sense of right and justice and 
you have an empty shell. 

The British, American and French have alternately 
refused in the past to resort to arms, and preferred to remain 
at peace when the Treaty of Versailles plus the League of 
Nations Covenant were violated, not because these instru- 
ments were either “ weak or strong,” “moderate or hard,” 
but because democracy in this country and elsewhere con- 
sidered that the violations of the treaties were not equal to 
the sacrifice required to counter them. 

Had we thought it better to “enforce” the reparations 
clauses, or to counter the German conscription laws or to 
prevent the re-militarisation of the Rhineland (which I 
feel every experienced Continental traveller knew, would 
have been easy), we had the physical means at the time of 
doing so. Why did we not? Because the judgment of 
democracy fifteen years after the last peace was against it, 
for better or worse. In other words, the Treaty of Versailles 
became inoperative in consequence of the reluctance of the 
people to go to war for “ points” that they did not con- 
sider urgent or important enough to “enforce.” This is a 
vindication of The Economist’s “Terms for Germany.”— 
Yours respectfully, 


Cobham, Surrey. E. WUNDERLICH. 


It is proposed to continue this correspondence in the 
next weeks so far as, and for so long as, considerations of 
rationed space will permit; and to follow the original 
article on “Terms for Germany,” which has been so 
widely criticised, by a further statement of The Economist’s 
views in which these criticisms will be examined. 

Meanwhile it may perhaps be useful if two particular 
points which have arisen in the course of this discussion 
are made plain here. 

(a) The Economist’s argument has not been concerned 
in any way with the suggestion that the peace terms to be 
imposed upon beaten Germany should be lenient; nor, 
indeed, has it been concerned with the contentious and 
incalculable problem of German psychology. The sole pur- 
pose of our original article was to consider the problem 
of enforcing whatever peace settlement may be made in 
the light of British psychology and British political possi- 
bilities. Our statement that the peace must be both enforce- 
able and enforced, whatever its strength or moderation, has 
not been challenged by any correspondents. Nor has our 
view that “we must not promise what we cannot perform ” 
been opposed. 

(b) In the last issue of The Economist it was stated— 
in a comment on the suggestion, made by Dr Drucker, 
that our original article was, in effect, “soft words ” to the 
Germans—that this view had also been voiced by the 
British Minister of Information “in a less direct and less 
straightforward fashion.” By this was meant that, accord- 
ing to our information, this opinion had been expressed by 
Mr Bracken to a meeting of journalists, without any con- 
tact having been made with the Editor of The Economist 
itself. It must be stated, however, in fairness to the 
Minister that this view was expressed by him, without 
deliberation, in reply to a specific and spontaneous ques- 
tion at a confidential gathering of press representatives. The 
meeting was a regular and routine “off the record” 
gathering, at which The Economist was not represented. It 
was unfortunate that the only information about this inci- 
dent which reached The Economist came in an indirect and 
misleading form.—EDITOR. 
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Roem Days on the Mississippi 


(From a Correspondent in St. Louis) 


M ANY people think that the heyday of Mississippi river 

transportation occurred during the last century, when 
gleaming white packet-boats loaded with freight and 
passengers plied the river and its tributaries. This was the 
romantic era of river transportation chronicled in the writ- 
ings of Mark Twain and others, the time when rival river 
pilots challenged each other to boat-races for high stakes 
and the waterfronts of the principal cities were filled with 
boats and teeming with activity. 


Yet in 1942 net traffic on the Mississippi waterways 
system above New Orleans amounted to over 92 million 
tons, and available information indicates that this record 
was exceeded in 1943. This tonnage compares with about 
69 million tons in 1939, slightly over 10 million tons in 
1860, and an average of about 25 million tons a year during 
the final quarter of the last century. On a ton-mile basis 
the increase during the year is still more striking. To-day 
a slow-moving tow-boat with its string of barges transports 
cargoes equal in tonnage to those carried by 24 of the 
typical packet-boats of that earlier period. 


The wartime boom comes on the heels of a steady, 
though unspectacular, growth. The twenty years prior to 
the war witnessed marked changes in river traffic. In the 
previous period of railroad expansion, the rivers had been 
neglected to such an extent that the President of one of the 
major railroad systems of the area is reported to have 
remarked: “Why should I be worried about water com- 
petition on the rivers? In winter the ice prevents shipping, 
in spring the floods are so high that the boats can’t go 
under the bridges, and in the summer and fall there isn’t 
enough water to float them.” 


The improvement of the rivers in recent years is the 
principal factor responsible for growth of traffic. The 
original stimulation to inland waterway development came 
from the transportation crisis of World War No. 1. Under 
successive Congressional appropriations, Army engineers 
have created a permanent nine-foot channel from New 
Orleans to Minneapolis and St. Paul on the Upper Missis- 
sippi, to Chicago via the lilinois waterway, and to Pitts- 
burgh on the Ohio River system. In addition, important 
channel improvements have opened traffic on the Tennessee, 
Cumberland, Missouri and other tributaries. 


The development of navigable waters was accompanied 
by great improvements in tow-boats and in special barge 
equipment for new types of cargoes. The river-boat 
operators became more active in soliciting new business, 
and new ports with terminal facilities for handling ship- 
ments were established. In 1939, although coal and coke, 
and sand, stone and gravel products still accounted for 65 
per cent of the tonnage moved, general cargo freight, in- 
cluding petroleum products, lumber, steel, and package 
freight, had shown a spectacular growth of 150 per cent 
since 1920. 


* 


During the war a substantial change in the character of 
river traffic has occurred ; much of the war-time increase 
represents diversion from normal peacetime carriers. For 
example, oil and petroleum products are now the most im- 
portant commodities transported on the Mississippi system. 
This is largely the result of the submarine threat to the 
Ocean-going tankers that formerly supplied East Coast 
refineries, though important crude oil movements on the 
river have also been necessary to supply the needs of the 
new high-octane gasoline plants in the Middle West. 
Another traffic diversion is of sulphur, which is moving to 
eastern chemical plants up the Mississippi through the Great 


Lakes and down the Erie Canal, instead of by coastal 
vessels, 
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SURVEY 








On the other hand, the cutting off of foreign markets, 
the restricted production of durable goods, and the need for 
speed have reduced the movement of many of the com- 
mercial cargoes upun which river transportation lines were 
dependent in normal times. The elimination of this traffic 
was not al’ a net loss. For example, in the few years 
before the war a considerable river business had been built 
up for delivering new cars to southern markets on special 
barges with racks carrying nearly 200 automobiles. During 
the war these barges have been used to transport military 
vehicles to the South, where many of the country’s major 
training camps are located. 

In addition to the movement of necessary materials, and 
the relief thus given to the over-burdened railroad system, 
river traffic has reflected the tremendous expansion in ship- 
building along the Great Lakes and inland waterways. More 
than one thousand military and naval vessels of substantial 
size and various types were built at inland shipyards during 
the years 1942 and 1943, and moved without serious 
accident to the tidewater ports of the Gulf via the improved 
channels of the Mississippi River system. 

Much of the present river traffic is clearly uneconomic, 
but river-men are hopeful that they can find replacements 
after the war—taking the steady pre-war growth in traffic 
as a solid basis for this confidence. Inland water trans- 
portation of bulk raw materials and of commodities suitable 
for warehousing and stock-piling has clear cost advantages 
over other forms of transportation. Even in the case of oil, 
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barge operators hope greatly to expand pre-war tonnages— 
barge movement of petroleum products is substantially 
cheaper than truck or rail, and closely approaches pipeline 
costs—and barges have the advantage of greater flexibility. 
(Sea-going tankers, of cou.se, enjoy a tremendous cost 
advantage over all other forms of transportation.) Much 
depends upon the post-war use made of the famed “ Big 
Inch” pipeline which, according to rumour, may then 
transport natural gas; in that case, the refinery capacity 
in the Mississippi Valley may require more water-borne 
movement of crude oil. With the expected expansion of 
water terminal facilities and arrangements for truck con- 
nections, the barge lines hope to carry on much of the 
local distribution of gasoline and petroleum products which 
formerly moved by rail, and particularly to supply inland 
airports with high-octane gasoline. 

Among normal lines of traffic which will return to the 
barge lines when the war is over are such commodities as 
automobiles, automobile parts, agricultural implements and 
various consumers’ goods. The up-river movement of 
imports cut off by the war will be regained. And since 
farmers in the southern states have greatly increased their 
livestock numbers, grain-feed supplies from the Corn Belt 
states are expected to move down-river by water in larger 
volume than before the war. 

Certain factors that will sharply affect post-war traffic 
are, however, beyond ‘the control of the river-carriers. 
River-borne tonnage of industrial raw materials and build- 
ing materials shows substantial swings in response to 
changes in industrial activity. The movement of products 
down-river for overse2s shipment will depend to an im- 
portant extent upon the amount of dollar exchange available 
to foreigners, and on the types of products they decide to use 
their dollars to purchase—farmers in the Mississippi Vallev 
are not too optimistic about exports of agricultural com- 
modities, though Middle Western manufacturers see. possi- 
bilities of large sales to South America and other countries 
via the Mississippi River. 

River transportation is also likely to be stimulated by 
the boat-builders of the Jarge new inland shipyards that 
have spawned so many military craft during the war, who 
are hopeful that the designs for military ships may be 
modified for use on the rivers. Already a luxury streamlined 
cruise-liner that incorporates certain features of the LST 
(Landing Ship, Tanks) has been designed for post-war 
weekly round trips on the Tennessee River. 

Less novel, but probably more practical, are the ideas 
for adapting the designs of the LCT (Landing Craft, Tanks) 
and the LCI (Landing Craft, Infantry) to river use. The 
increased speed and flexibility of such boats might make 
possible a modern version of packet-boat service on the 
inland streams—loaded truck-trailers might be moved on 
such boats and provide a service rivalling fast rail freight 
between river points such as St. Louis and Memphis. The 
likelihood of these and similar developments would be 
enhanced if twelve-foot channels were made on major 
stretches of the rivers, a possible public works project in 
the event of a major post-war depression. 

No doubt gains in the operating efficiency of river-craft 
will result from the gradual improvements in design of 
the successful types of tow4boats and barges now in 
service. Recent developments have included rubber-lined 
barges for acids and special barges for high-octane gasoline. 
Current plans project refrigerated barges with deep-freeze 
units to freeze Southern fruit and vegetable crops on the 
rivers close to the farms ; they would move up-stream as 
the season advances and finally transport the products to 
northern and eastern distribution points. 

The Transportation Act of 1940 placed common and 
(with certain exceptions) contract water-carriers under 
regulation of the Interstate Commerce Commission. This 
legislation was bitterly opposed by the water-carriers both 
because of their general suspicion of regulation and because 
of their belief that the ICC in the past has supported the 
railroads in unfair competitive practices. Now, however, 
although still fearing the political and economic power of 
the railroads, many of the water-carriers feel that regulation 
will aid them in the long run by a greater stabilisation 
of transportation rates and service. One of the leading barge 
operators in a recent speech laid down the following 
objectives for management. “ Management should diligently 
pursue efforts to accomplish lower cost by research and 
investigation. . . . If the barge lines base their rates upon 
determined cost, and can afford to do so, it is good policy 
that the public should benefit from lower costs.” 
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American Notes 


Governor Dewey’s Opportunity 


There are fewer fireworks in reports of the conver- 
sations between Secretary Hull and Mr Dulles, Governor 
Dewey’s foreign affairs expert, but it is encouraging that 
they were able to declare themselves in agreement on so 
many points. Mr Dulles added to the official statement the 
suggestion that, where there were differences, they were of 
emphasis rather than principle. In particular, both insisted 
that it was of the highest importance to keep foreign policy 
completely above the political considerations of an election 
year. Governor Dewey, through Mr Dulles, has made 
only one reservation. That is his right to stimulate full, 
non-partisan, public discussion of any and all issues. It 
is Governor Dewey’s contention that this is necessary if 
the security arrangements are to be so solidly based in 
American public opinion that they will survive changes of 
Adminisiration. It has been suggested that this condition 
amounts to an escape clause, whereby the Republicans can 
feel free to descend from the level of non-partisan dis- 
cussion when it suits their book to do so. There is little 
evidence for this interpretation. There are irresponsible 
men in both parties, but they hardly require an escape 
mechanism from so informal an agreement. There is no 
reason to doubt the sincerity as well as the soundness of 
Governor Dewey’s reasoning. It is only a short time ago 
that Secretary Hull was bemoaning the lack of public 
interest in the problems of peace and security. Dumbarton 
Oaks itself received scanty notice until Governor Dewey 
made it front-page news. And it is natural enough that 
Governor Dewey, who has ambitions to play lead, should 
demand more than a walking-on part between now and 
November. So long as the spirit of the agreement is main- 
tained, it will be both interesting and instructive to hear 
more of Governor Dewey’s views on foreign policy. So far 
he has shown a certain delicacy in committing himself on 
the more controversial issues which Mr Willkie has 
attacked with such zeal. In contrast with the candidate, Mr 
Willkie is, of course, a free agent. He has nothing to lose 
but his own skin. But despite his party and his bi-partisan 
responsibilities, there is an opportunity for Governor 
Dewey to show that he has the same capacity to sacrifice 
a short-term advantage to the larger good. 
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Mr Willkie’s Campaign 


Mr Willkie has discovered another good cause, and 
one close to his heart. The story, confirmed by Mr Willkie 
himself, is that he has been trying to convince Republican 
leaders, particularly in Congress, that the President must 
be given the power to use American forces to stamp out 
aggression without first being required to gain the consent 
of the Legislature. This is believed to be a basic feature 
of the American plan put forward at Dumbarton Oaks. 
Mr Willkie is probably right in thinking that it is the 
major stumbling block in the way of Congressional ratifi- 
cation. In the Constitution, the right to declare war is 
expressly reserved to Congress, although the Executive 
may have taken such preliminary steps as to make the final 
declaration not much more than a rubber stamp. Never- 
theless, the overriding of this prerogative in the American 
plan sets up a real difficulty in the minds of all good 
Constitutionalists ; and it may easily be played upon by 
those whose devotion to the Founding Fathers is less dis- 
interested. Mr Willkie is said to fear that discussions on 
this point may be so long drawn out as to make possible 
the eventual defeat of the peace settlement. He has urged, 
with even more force, that the requirement of Congres- 
sional consent would make the decisions of the proposed 
Security Council 


mere prayers addressed to the United States Congress, and 

the international organisation soon would prove itself impotent 

in meeting threats of aggression. 
Mr Willkie has gone on to urge his fellow-Republicans to 
approve American participation in the security organisa- 
tion without waiting for the formal drafting of peace 
treaties; and he has advised them to take a lead in 
building up a public opinion favourable to responsible 
Americanj participation in the new organisation. Once 
again, Mr Willkie has proven himself the most liberal, and 
apparently the least calculating, of Republican politicians. 
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After each demonstration of his political foolhardiness, 
Mr Willkie bobs up again, not noticeably discouraged. This 
is one of the toughest rows he has chosen to hoe. Seasoned 
Republicans in Congress regard Mr Willkie with profound 
suspicion. They were mainly responsible for his elimina- 
tion from the Presidential campaign. Their suspicions will 
be confirmed by Mr Willkie’s efforts on behalf of the 
Administration proposal, his belief in straight words and 
direct action. It is not impossible, however, that a bargain 
may have been reached between Governor Dewey and 
Mr Willkie, with the latter’s support, or at least friendly 
neutrality, being promised in return for Governor Dewey’s 
support in the campaign to save the security talks from 
being spiked on a Congressional veto. Mr Willkie made 2 
rather tart reply to the invitation to exchange views with 
Mr Dulles, but their meeting took place without delay. 


*« x 


Oil 


One of the things that President Roosevelt’s adver- 
saries find hardest to forgive is that he is always springing 
surprises on them. The President’s critics were taken aback 
this week by his sudden announcement that the Oil Agree- 
ment would be submitted to the Senate for ratification as 
a treaty. What might have been more reasonably expected 
was its submission as an executive agreement, which 
would have required a majority vote of both Houses, rather 
than a two-thirds vote of the Senate. There have been 
periodic rumours that, in order to get round the veto power 
over treaties exercised by one-third plus one of the 
Senate’s membership, very nearly every important inter- 
national arrangement would be called an executive agree- 
ment and treated as such. There had been a strong clamour 
that the Oil Agreement should be regarded as a treaty. 
The President, whose shrewdness in these affairs is incon- 
testable, probably thought that this was a good oppor- 
tunity for placating the Senate, and at the same time chal- 
lenging its members to say where they stand toward inter- 
national agreements in general. Oil was made a highly con- 
tentious issue by the Five Senators in their well-publicised 
travels a year ago. Public opinion was alarmed by stories 
that the British were selfishly withholding their own stocks 
while America was prodigally expending her fast-diminish- 
ing supplies in the war effort. The charges were exploded, 
but the uneasiness remains. The President may have pre- 
ferred, in dealing with so explosive a subject, to confine 
debate to the Senate; and he may have welcomed the pro- 
spect of sharing the responsibility. There have been certain 
rumblings that the Agreement was unfair to American in- 
terests, but that is common form in all undertakings to 
which the United States is invited to subscribe. What is 
more important is the hope of the relevant Senate Com- 
mittees for speedy clarification from the American and 
British Governments on such subjects as allocation, price 
fixing, and the possibility of a Government-approved cartel. 


* * * 


The Life of Lend-Lease 


The Administration answer is now available to the 
question, how long a life tor Lend-Lease? In his letter 
transmitting the Sixteenth Lend-Lease report to Congress, 
Mr Roosevelt urged the continuance of Lend-Lease until 
the unconditional surrender of both Japan and Germany, 
on whatever scale is necessary to make the combined striking 
power of the United Nations as overwhelming as possible. 
The President’s remark sprang from something more than 
the approaching end of the German war. The span of Lend- 
Lease has been a subject of heated controversy ever since 
Nam News published an article to the effect that it was 
intended to prolong Lend-Lease aid to Britain, not only 
until the end of the Japanese war, but into the peace period. 
The author created a stir by insisting that the British were 
demanding Lend-Lease aid, not for war purposes, but to 
bolster up their post-war economy and to prevent any in- 
crease in Britains’ external debt until she is on her feet again. 
To this unfriendly tale, the attitude of conservative and anti- 
British circles was a foregone conclusion, and even liberal 
and friendly groups confined themselves in the main to 
defending Britain’s right to military aid if she cooperated in 
the Pacific war. More recently, both Senator Connally and 
Senator George, who helped to shepherd the original Act 
through Congress, have declared themselves opposed to its 
continuance after the war. Even Mr Roosevelt, in his press 
conference, has spoken of the need for post-war credits to 
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take the place of Lend-Lease. But it is not certain that Mr 
Crowley’s assumption that aid will be continued to England, 
and to Russia and France, between the end of war in Europe 
and war in the Pacific will be accepted without a struggle. 
A Washington dispatch in the Wall Street fournal last week 
quoted “ official circles ” as admitting that to continue Lend- 
Lease, even to a Britain engaged: to the hilt in war with 
Japan, would speed up reconversion to civilian production in 
Britain, and correspondingly retard it in the United States. 
Apparently this line of reasoning, as so often in Anglo- 
American discussions, is not intended to work both ways ; 
for any questioning of the admitted fact that the United 
States, with both wars still raging, has already gone vastly 
further than this country in the direction of reconversion, 
would arouse a storm of indignation from precisely these 
same American critics of Britain’s post-war intentions.) 
The American argument is that if the United States supplies 
military goods to Britain for the Pacific war which could be 
produced in Britain, certain British factories would be freed 
from the demands of war production, and a corresponding 
number of American plants would be delayed in the change- 
over. It is suggested that as a minimum protection to Ameri- 
can foreign trade, it might be agreed that increased civilian 
production made possible in England must be for domestic 
consumption rather than for export. There is no explana- 
tion as to how such an agreement might be enforced without 
acting as a fatal brake on the essential expansion of British 
exports. This may, indeed, be the price which some com- 
mercial interests would put on the continuance of Lend- 
Lease beyond the German collapse 


* * * 


Hot Potatoes 


There were times, in the early stages of the war produc- 
tion drive, when it was difficult to tell from day to day who 
was in and who was out of office. That climate of confusion 
reappeared last week. When it was announced that Mr 
Nelson had been given an important mission to China, it 
was assumed in many quarters that he was being thrown 
overboard in favour of his deputy, Mr Wilson, who had 
adopted the Service line against premature reconversion. 
As the anti-Administration papers put it, “China seems to 
be becoming a kind of handy cooling chamber for hot 
potatoes”; and Mr Roosevelt’s refusal to commit himself 
on the question of whether Mr Nelson would return to the 
War Production Board seemed to clinch the matter. It was 
only a matter of days, however, before Mr Wilson himself 
insisted on resigning, on the grounds of wanton and repeated 
attacks upon him, instigated, in his belief, by members of 
Mr Nelson’s own staff. Mr Wilson insisted that there had 
never been any difference of opinion over the need for recon- 
version between Mr Nelson and himself, although he 
emphasised that his first care had always been for war 
production. At this distance it is difficult to judge of the 
rights of this complicated and sensational embroglio. There 
is no doubt that Mr Wilson’s going is a distinct loss to the 
Board. He was unquestionably responsible for many of the 
successes of the war production programme. What is more 
serious, however, than the going of any one man, who may 
conceivably have already done his best work, is the revelation 
of such widespread dissension in one of the most important 
war agencies. It is no proof of skilled administration that . 
such exceedingly dirty washing should be exposed to public 
view. Dewey will make the most of this latest example of 
muddle at Washington. The nation is justifiably anxious 
that plans for reconversion should be progressing smoothly, 
and that they should be far advanced, and it will await with 


some alarm the results of yet another Congressional 
investigation. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 


in India 


(From Our Calcutta Correspondent) 


Calcutta, August 11, 1944 
A T the time of writing, the forthcoming Gandhi-Jinnah 
meeting dominates the headlines, so far as domestic 
news is concerned ; and the recent increased quota of news- 
print is fully utilised to accommodate the spate of state- 
ments (“the statement” is a feature peculiar to Indian 
journalism) that issue from all and sundry on the subject of 
the partition of India. 
In the interval since July 30th, the day on which Mr 
Jinnah announced that a meeting would take place between 
Mr Gandhi and himself, opinion has been rapidly 


crystallising. Hindus of the older school, Congressmen and - 


otherwise, have received a severe jolt. Few of them seem 
to have noticed the tremendous strides in the political 
organisation of the Moslems during recent years, or the 
solidarity which the League and the community have 
attained under Mr Jinnah’s leadership during the war. 
Pakistan may remain undefined and undefinable, but it is 
none the less a live political issue for every Indian today. 
Said the veteran Liberal Srinivasa Sastri in Madras the 
other day: 


the oneness of India is a reality, an actual possession. The 
absolute independence of India would be an attractive prize, 
but it is mow a mirage . . . but Mr Jinnah has got his 
prize and needs only to close his fingers upon it. 
And, as for Mr Jinnah himself, he is in terrific form. The 
fact that the Mahatma made the first approaches for a 
meeting is ample compensation for his earlier political 
reverse in the Punjab of which, incidentally, we have prob- 
ably not heard the last. Mr Jinnah’s reported decision to 
maintain a residence in Lahore is an earnest of his intention 
to square accounts with the Unionist Party Ministers, and 
the Punjab Governor and the Viceroy, who are said to have 
encouraged the former to resist the League leader’s diktat. 


Sterling Balances_ 


Meanwhile, the perennial question of the sterling balances 
continues to occupy a strong second place in the unending 
debate on the subject of Indo-British relations. The fact 
that the Finance Member, Sir Jeremy Raisman, and the 
Governor of the Reserve Bank, Sir Chintaman Deshmukh, 
are staying in London on their way back from Bretton 
Woods, whilst their non-official colleagues are returning to 
India, is taken as a sign that negotiations are on foot 
between the British Treasury and the Government of India 
for a long-term funding agreement in respect of India’s 
sterling balances. It would obviously be greatly to the 
Finance Member’s advantage (and credit) to bring such an 
agreement with him when he returns to India, for it would 
make participation in the International Monetary Fund and 
the International Bank a good deal more palatable to Indian 
opinion. 

The essence of Indian criticism of the Bretton Woods 
agreements is that they make no provision for the liquida- 
tion of abnormal war balances which, in the case of this 
country, means her recently acquired sterling assets. That 
criticism will lose much of its force if Sir Jeremy Raisman 
is able to confront the Legislature with acceptable proposals 
for funding the sterling balance at the same time as he asks 
for India’s adherence to the International Monetary Fund ; 
and if this is his intention it represents obvious political 
wisdom. 

One begins to sense the first glimmerings of reason break- 
ing through the dark clouds of suspicion and misunder- 
standing that hang over the question of India’s sterling. 
Speaking at this week’s annual meeting of the Engineering 
Association of India, the President, Mr Darab Cursetjee 
Driver, an Indian engineer associated with the house of 
Tata, put forward a plea that it is in India’s own interests 
to assist Britain’s post-war export trade and 

take as much as possible from Britain both in capital goods, 

consumers’ goods when necessary and technical and expert 

services in preference to taking these from other countries. 


Mr Driver added that he advocated this course, not 
because India loves Britain, but because so far as the liquida- 
tion of Britain’s large debt to this country is concerned, it 
is the only way Britain can pay. “In other words,” said 
Mr Driver, 


in our own self-interest, as business men, we have to secure 

and safeguard the solvency of Britain by co-operating with 

her and helping her as much as we can in spite of all the 
political differences of the past. 

There are some signs that this more realistic view of 
Britain’s indebtedness to India is beginning, even in sound 
nationalist circles, to replace the extreme and impracticable 
demands of the more extreme economic counsellors of 
Swaraj. The same subject naturally received a reference 
in the recently issued annual report of the directors of the 
reserve bank. During the twelve months ended last June, 
sterling balances with the reserve bank continued to 
accumulate, the net accretions during the accounting year 
being Rs. 358.40 crores as against Rs. 296.43 crores in the 
previous twelve mionths, and Rs. 932.49 crores since the 
beginning of the war. The total holdings on June 30, 1944, 
amounted to Rs. 1,002.07 crores. “With the practical 
completion of repatriation operations,” says the Report, 


the problem before the Government and the Bank now is 
that of utilising these resources to secure capital goods and 
equipment for the various post-war reconstruction schemes 
now under consideration, and to a lesser degree for obtaining 
a supply of those consumer goods from a shortage of which 
India has suffered during the war years. The problem is, to 
a large extent, that of diverting productive capacity in the 
United Kingdom towards satisfaction of the demands repre- 
sented by these balances, and it is expected that it will be 
possible to secure a satisfactory arrangement with the UK 
for the orderly liquidation, over a period, of these resources. 


The language of the Report suggests a rather more 
oblique approach to the subject than that employed by 
Mr Driver, but the idea is the same. Incidentally, the 
second postponment of the projected visit to the United 
Kingdom of the nine leading Indian industrialists (an- 
nounced today) is beginning to make people wonder whether 
the visit will ever take place. It was originally scheduled 
for June and then put off to September. Now it is said it 
will take place in the winter, and your correspondent, 
among others, wonders if it is regarded as essential to 
the promotion of post-war trade between Britain and India. 

As a tailpiece, I may revert to the Reserve Bank survey 
which points out that, from June, 1943, to June, 1944, notes 
in circulation showed a relatively smaller increase of 
Rs. 198.89 crores to Rs. 931.37 crores as against an increase 
of Rs. 285.25 crores during the previous accounting year. 
This decrease in the expansion of note circulation, despite 
the growing war expenditure, is in a large measure due to 
the success of Government’s anti-inflationary measures. 
The Deputy-Governor pointed out that the rate of expan- 
sion of the note issue had in fact declined from 63.2 per 
cent in 1942-43 to 28.8 per cent in 1943-44. 


The Canadian Con- 


federation 


[FROM OUR OTTAWA CORRESPONDENT] 


INTERNAL tensions are inherent in a Federal system com- 
bining in one political structure several regions of differing 
economic status. In the case of Canada, this was never 
revealed with greater clarity than in the findings of the 
Royal Commission on Dominion-Provincial Re'ations just 
before the war. Politics in the Canadian Confederation have 
been founded in large part upon these internal conflicts, 
upon claims for “provincial rights.’ The war removed 
them to the background, but they soon began to emerge 
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once the crisis passed. Provincial autonomy is rapidly 
occupying the field of Canadian politics since the election 
of new Governments in the provinces of Ontario, Quebec 
and Saskatchewan. 

Key position in this situation necessarily falls to the 
Premier of Ontario, whoever he may be, since Ontario is 
the largest and wealthiest province and one which has 
possessed a sense of racial homogeneity—though this is 
now disappearing because of steady shifts of population. 
In Quebec, too, provincial autonomy has always operated 
influentially near the surface of politics, and the return of 
Maurice Duplessis to the Premiership this year has brought 
back a vigorous. autonomist to a post of responsibility. 
Premier George Drew, of Ontario, has also become a strong 
autonomist after a year in office devoted to less disruptive 
politics. Mr Drew’s predecessor, Mitchell Hepburn, once 
declared that Ontario would not be “the milch cow” for 
the poorer provinces, a manner of saying that he was 
opposed to Federal funds collected on a substantial scale 
being devoted to maintaining uniform social services 
throughout other provinces. Mr Hepburn’s last appearance 
as a national figure came in January, 1941, when he scuttled 
the Dominion-Provincial Conference, aided by Aberhart of 
Alberta and Pattullo of British Columbia. 

_The case of Mr Hepburn is being recalled now, as 
history seems to repeat itself in the case of Mr Drew, who 
has just opened a campaign of opposition to the Federal 
Government’s new scheme of family allowances, which 
will cost Ottawa $200 million net each year. He said that 
nearly half the money to be paid out in family allowance 
would come from the people of Ontario. “Millions of 
dollars from the pockets of the people of Ontario will go 
to the province of Quebec,” he said. He spoke of “Ontario 
dollars ” being used for the special benefit of the people of 
Quebec. He criticised Quebec’s share in the war, and de- 
clared that “the most alarming constitutional crisis since 
confederation ” had arisen. 

At the outset, one notes nothing, in the Canadian Con- 
stitution that prevents the Federal Government from 
spending its funds on any scheme it desires. The paradox 
of that Constitution, written in 1867, is that it allotted the 
field of social services to the provinces, but the economic 
development of Canada since has determined that the 
financial capacity to maintain such services has been dis- 
tributed unevenly. The “Ontario dollars” of which Mr 
Drew spoke are dollars that are produced and earned 
throughout Canada, and taxation is concentrated in Ontario, 


mainly Toronto, because of the concentration of wealth 
there. 


The Sources of Taxes 


But at the same time, the concentration of wealth and 
population in Quebec has developed on a scale second only 
to that of Ontario. Quebec is a province, like Ontario, in 
which the concentration of wealth makes feasible and 
plausible the case for provincial autonomy in the sense 
of possessing sources of revenues with which to support 
adequately the services demanded by the people. There is 
therefore a deep economic reason for collaboration between 
Ontario and Quebec, and the Quebec autonomists have 
recognised the identity of aim they have with Mr Drew, 
despite the nature of his onslaught upon Quebec’s réle in 
confederation. 
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. King indicated the election would come immediately after 
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A comparison of the collections of direct taxation by the 
Federal Government and the payments likely to be made 
of family allowances in the five economic regions of 
Canada discloses the true economic relationship. In the 
following tabulation, Federal tax collections of income tax, 
excess profits tax and succession duties are based on official 
figures for 1943, and the distribution of family allowance 
payments are official estimates. 


(Millions of dollars) 


° Direct 


Family 
Federal Taxes 


Allowances 
0 0 


/O /O 
Maritimes ........... 51-0 3-1 25 -0 10 
GIIGHOC ooo a:0:h 60's ses 429 -0 31-1 80-0 32 
CHEAEIO 5 ook cece es 695 -0 50-3 80-0 32 
2 87-0 6-3 50-0 20 
British Columbia..... 115-0 8-3 15:0 6 


A small percentage of Federal taxation is collected in 
the Yukon and directly at the head office at Ottawa. The 
payments of family allowances shown represent the total 
proposed disbursements of $250 million. Most striking 
confirmation of the economic balance within Canada is 
found in the fact that 81.4 per cent of all direct Federal 
taxation is collected in Ontario and Quebec. This is why 
these provinces must always play a crucial rdéle in efforts 
to reform the Constitution and redistribute the benefits 
of confederation among all provinces. During the war, 
all provinces agreed to vacate the field of income tax in 
favour of the Dominion, which in turn has made grants 
to the provinces to indemnify them for losses on the scale 
of their 1940 collections. The fight launched by Mr Drew 
is designed to recapture for Ontario the right to collect 
and disburse funds collected in the income tax field by 
the Dominion. 

Of course, the other provinces have recourse to various 
measures of defence, if rational processes of constitutional 
reform and financial readjustment fail. A new provincial 
Premier, Mr Douglas, of Saskatchewan, has already warned 
that his Government proposes to tax outgoing interest 
payments after the war, a step which would greatly cripple 
the operations of financial institutions with head offices 
in Toronto and Montree!, The old case of Alberta refusing 
to honour its interest contracts on its public debts is based 
primarily on the same consideration. 

Mr Drew’s campaign is widely related to anti-Quebec 
feeling now strongly evident in Ontario and to some 
extent in other parts of Canada, as a result of controversies 
during the war over conscription and other issues. But the 
figures show that his battle is not with Quebec, as far as 
disbursement of “ Ontario dollars ” is concerned, but with 
all other provinces with the exception of British Columbia 
which shows a “surplus” position. In the light of Mr 
Drew’s opposition, Prime Minister King postponed the 
proposed Dominion-Provincial Conference on Financial 
Readjustments, until after an election has been held. Mr 


the war in Europe ends, and that he would be opposed to 
extending the life of the present Parliament beyond its 
fixed limit which will be reached next April. A Federal 
election is therefore imminent; and not the least of the 
issues to be resolved, if they are capable of resolution, lies 
in the provinces versus the Dominion issue. 


£10,000,000 
- £2,500,000 
£3,000,000 
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Germany at War 


Foreign Trade 


= may seem strange that, at this stage in the war, the 
Germans should have published some foreign trade figures 
for the years from 1939 to 1943. But even in peace time 
foreign trade figures could be grossly misleading, and there 
is no doubt that this sudden publicity is not meant to give 
anything like a true picture of Germany’s foreign trade 
relations. The figures are simply intended to give an appear- 
ance of economic strength, and to demonstrate the totali- 
tarian organisation of the entire European economy. In 
addition, it is no doubt hoped that German manufacturers 
and companies may be thereby encouraged to maintain 
their trade connections with the various European countries, 
particularly the neutrals. 

Dr Kirchfeld, head of the department for foreign trade 
in the Ministry for Economic Affairs, gave the following 
figures of the total value of Germany’s imports and exports. 


Million Reichsmark 
—Import Surplus 
Exports + Export Surplus 
5,620 — 430 


5,200 + 400 
4,900 — 100 
6,800 — 100 
8.700 7,600 — 1.100 
8,260 8,590 + 330 


It is not clear whether the figures cover throughout only 
the territory of Greater Germany as in 1938, that is, the 
Reich and Austria, or whether year by year the newly 
incorporated territories have been brought in; probably 
the latter is the case. This increase in the area called Ger- 
many would partly explain the rise in trade in 1940 and 
1941. At best the figures suggest that, after the sharp decline 
in 1939, which was the result of the loss of Germany’s 
entire overseas trade, the volume of trade was brought 
roughly back to the level of the last pre-war year. If detailed 
figures of the territory of the so-called “Old Reich” were 
available it would almost certainly show a decline. 

Year by year the different phases of the war are more or 
less clearly revealed even by these trade figurs. In 1939, 
the conquest of Poland was no compensation for the loss 
of oversea imports’ and it. was thus possible to achieve an 
export surplus. The year 1940 was mainly a year of re- 
adjustment ; imports increased slightly, but exports fell 
heavily. The policy of industrial collaboration with Western 
European countries is clearly reflected in the rising figures 
of 1941. After the first winter disaster in Russia, there is 
the remarkable drive for emptying all occupied countries of 
raw materials and manufactures during 1942 ; the import 
surplus rose to Rm. 1,100 million or eleven times the import 
surplus in 1941 and 1940. 

The surprise in the figures, however, is the return for 
1943 when it is claimed that a substantial export surplus, 
amounting to Rm. 330 million, was achieved. Probably 
there are three reasons for this. The first is that this export 
surplus is in large part the result of statistical changes made 
for the purpose of propaganda against the undeniable fact 
of mounting German clearing debts. Secondly, the figures 
also reflect changes in import prices, and particularly in 
export prices, to the advantage of Germany. Thirdly, the 
number of foreign workers employed in Germany increased 
by several millions in 1943 to at least 6} to 7 million ; and 
if these workers had remained in their countries and the 
products of their labour had had to be exported to Ger- 
many, the figures would have been very different. 

Overall production in Germany and the occupied Euro- 
pean countries is certainly smaller than before the war. 
The millions of soldiers in the German and satellite armies 
have not been replaced by imported Russian workers. 
Destruction by bombing is widespread. Waste is the in- 
evitable accompaniment of a regimented totalitarian war 
economy. The productivity of labour in general and of forced 
labour in particular is small and declining as the war drags 
on. 
This overall picture is not shown by these trade figures. 
On the contrary the increased concentration of industrial 
activity in Germany during 1942 and 1943 made imports 
and exports necessary far beyond the trade relations of 
normal times during the first years of the war. The stability 
of Germany’s foreign trade in this war is thus the reflection 
.of more extensive German conquests and greater experience 


Imports 
6,050 
4,800 
5,000 
6,900 


in the regimentation of economic activities. In 1914 Ger- 
many’s foreign trade was actually and proportionately much 
larger than during the years 1934 to 1938. There was during 
1914-18 a steep decline. 

From this point of view the huge German clearing debts 
become a new significance. The annual import surpluses 
from 1940 to 1942 add up to Rm. 1,300 million and would 
leave, after the deduction of the 1943 export surplus, a trade 
debt amounting to a round Rm. 1,000 million. This is the 
debt resulting from direct trade relations. The next biggest 
item in Germany’s clearing debt to European countries is 
estimated by German sources at Rm. 2,000 million ; these 
are the remittances sent home by foreign workers employed 
in Germany during the period from 1940 to 1943. In addi- 
tion to these items, almost all European countries have 
accumulated large credits from services, but an estimate 
of the total clearing debt is hardly possible. 

There is a marked difference in Germany’s trade relations 
with South-Eastern countries compared with those with 
Western European countries. The official figures show 
German export surpluses with South-Eastern countries and 
with Norway. In 1942 Germany exported to all South- 
Eastern countries goods valued at Rm. 2,020 million. Her 
imports from the same countries were valued at Rm. 1,862 
million. These figures show how Denmark, Holland, 
Belgium and France were systematically emptied in the 
same manner as occupied Poland. 

It is officially stated that these figures do not include 
German deliveries of war material and army equipment to 
the satellite countries. This may be possible, although it is 
extremely difficult to draw the line between general exports 
and army equipment. The official German figures almost 
certainly err to the advantage of the export figures in order 
to demonstrate Germany’s capacity to export even under 
the most difficult war conditions. 

It was obvious during 1943 and the first half of 1944 
that Germany was very anxious to meet the demands of 
the neutral European countries. Exports actually increased 
compared with 1942. But this fact is no reflection of an 
increasing export capacity. Germany’s overall production 
is still large enough to enable certain industries to export 
to neutral countries. The fact that, even to-day, in Sweden, 
Switzerland, Portugal and Spain German manufactures are 
still on the markets does not show greater ability to manu- 
facture and export. It is easy for a completely regimented 
economy to set aside relatively very small quantities for 
these propaganda purposes. As in peace-time the largest 
single item in the export list is very likely coal and coke. 
Before the war exports of coal and coke amounted to Io 
per cent of the total value of exports. The percentage may 
even be larger to-day. Next in importance are, again as in 
peace-time, chemicals. 

The main object of this publicity in foreign trade rela- 
tions is an attempt to demonstrate that Germany is quite 
capable of supplying all Continental countries with sufficient 
quantities of manufactured articles once the war is Over. 
Under German domination, trade relations on the Contirent 
have changed considerably. Partly by the accident of bad 
weather and partly by the necessity of accumulating food 
reserves, South-Eastern countries exported only relatively 
small quantities of foodstuffs during 1940 to 1943. The 
character of the agricultural industry itself was changed out 
of recognition. The Western countries which had depended 
on imported feeding-stuffs were forced to grow more 
cereals. All over Europe the acreage under cereals, root 
crops and oilseeds has been increasing. Readjustments will 
not be easy and will take time. The familiar exchange of 
industrial commodities has been redirected first by indus- 
trial collaboration and later by the concentration of 
industries on German territory. 

All these changes have found expression in Germany’s 
foreign trade during the war. At the same time, there has 
been some standardisation of Europe’s manufacturing 
capacity, particularly in the engineering, textile and chemical 
industries. Much of the valuable industrial specialisation of 
some of the occupied countries has been sacrificed to the 
needs of Germany’s war industry. Some of the results are 
expressed in Germany’s clearing debts, others in the transfer 
of workers and others again in entirely new industrial or 
enlarged old industrial areas. These war-time relations will 
end with the war, and new concentrations and new 
specialisations will have to be worked out. 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





The Future ot Inland Transport—1 


C HEAP and efficient public transport will be as essential 
to a prosperous Britain after the war as access to 
cheap food and raw materials and an increase in the pro- 
ductivity of labour in manufacturing industry. The problem 
of transport is, in fact, an integral part of the general and 
pressing problem of raising the output per British man- 
hour which is being examined in a series of articles entitled 
“A Policy for Wealth,” of which the third appears on 
page 308. The special importance of public transport in 
this connection is that something like a fifteenth of all 
private and public expenditure is spent upon it. 

In the past, the problem of public transport has been 
approached generally in “competitive” terms—that is, in 
terms of one means of transport versus another. Before the 
war, it was regarded almost exclusively in terms of road 
versus-rail. The reason for this approach is quite natural. It 
represented the facts of the situation. The business of 
transport actually consisted of competition between finan- 
cially independent agencies. The question is whether the 
national interest is best served by the perpetuation of this 
state of affairs. It is whether, however natural it may be, 
say, for the railways to seek protection against loss of the 
revenue, by which they live, arising from the “encroach- 
ment” of the road, national resources can possibly be best 
used, or the national economy most benefited, by a kind of 
competition that consists in the establishment of checks 
and balances between conflicting financial interests. 

If the object is to raise the productivity of transport, then 
the problem is not one of this means of transport versus 
that, but of ensuring, through a flexible combination of 
facilities and adequate incentives, the most efficient service 
at the lowest possible total real cost at which it can be 
had within the limits of technical knowledge. And in the 
peculiar conditions of transport operation, this flexibility 
and efficiency are not produced by the pre-war processes 
of competing for traffic. During the war the Government 
has come to. regard the various means of transport as so 
much, partly interchangeable, carrying capacity, and so been 
able to make the attempt to use them to the best advantage. 
It is a reasonable proposition that they should still be so 
regarded in peacetime, with the overriding emphasis on 
achieving a progressive reduction in real costs. 


* 


In theory, the transport problem is no different from 
that of other financially independent branches of an industry 
producing similar goods or providing similar services. As 
in cotton and rayon, or in the case of the chain store and 
the unit shop in retail trade, it is one of adjustment to 
changes in technique and costs. Normally, the adjustment, 
though often painful, takes place—or, at least, it should 
take place—through the price mechanism, with the con- 
sumer as the final arbiter. The problem of productivity is 
to speed up the adjustment. 

In practice, however, transport has characteristics that 
render the problem of adjustment peculiarly complex. With- 


_ out a careful examination of the technical and economic 


facts of transport it is impossible to devise the kind of policy 
likely to ensure the most rapid increase in productivity. 
Unfortunately, these facts have never been fully ascertained 


and expertly analysed; the layman can do no more than ° 


present some of the them in broad outline. 

One of the characteristics of public transport that must 
influence the formation of policy is the fact that the various 
means of transport are not competitive over the whole field 
of their operations. The non-competitive area is much 
larger than is generally supposed. It is large in both 
Passenger and geods services, either because of the lack 
of alternative physical facilities or because of a difference 




















vide; the railways can move some traffic at charges 
with which the road cannot compete. (The railway com- 
panies, of course, operate road services as well as the 
railways.) To a point, that is, they operate in separate com- 
partments ;:and the policy best suited to the competitive 
area is not necessarily the one that is likely to be most 
advantageous in the non-competitive area. 

This, indeed, is the key to any rational solution of the 
problem of transport efficiency, and should be one of the 
foundations upon which a policy for transport should be ; 
erected. It is impossible to assess the precise extent of the 
non-competitive. and competitive areas—they are, of course, 
continuously changing—or to estimate the proportions of 
the total revenue of the various means of transport derived 
from each. On the passenger side, the proportion of the 
total receipts derived by both rail and road from the non- 
competitive area must have been substantial before the 
war, and may actually have exceeded that derived from the 
competitive area. For example, in 1937, when main-line 
receipts were £58.6 millions and road passenger receipts 
(in 1937-8) were £89.6 millions, the average fares per pas- 
senger were 10.86d. and 2.03d., respectively ; the size of this 
difference suggests that much the biggest part of road 
receipts is derived from short-distance local traffic. 

On the goods side, coal falls almost exclusively into the 
non-competitive cost area, and is an excellent example of 
the bi-partite character of the transport situation. In 1937, 
rail receipts from coal were £34.4 million, no less than 
37 per cent of total receipts from goods traffic. In its report, 
issued in 1939, the Transport Advisory Council reported 





a SOBRANIE CIGARETINW 






FOR the BROW NED-OFF 


When the world is made of corrugated iron and 
persons are merely numbers, when clothes are merely 
kit and all is blanco, when dinner is a haversack 
ration and the week-end an exercise, when leave has 
just been left behind and extra summer-time simply 
means an even earlier reveille, then is the moment 
when smoking can change the scenery, screen the 
irritation and camouflage the glcom . . . But the care- 
less puffing of any old cigarettes or the nervous pulling 
at any old pipe tobacco may only deepen your 
browning-off. Let your smoking be circumspect and 
less promiscuous so that your sanity may prevail. 
In the cigarettes and pipe tobaccos of the House of 
Sobranie you have the perfect answers to present 
discontents and it's so much less bother than a 
visit to the Welfare Officer, and so much more 
satisfactory than a letter to your M.P. 


in cost and charges that cannot be bridged at present. (& 


The road provides some public facilities—local passenger 
and goods delivery services—that the railways do not pro- 
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that some 95 per cent of the inland trade in coal is “tied” 
to the railways. Heavy materials—building materials, 
minerals and steel—are also largely tied to the railways ; 
in 1937 these brought in £14.6 million or 16 per cent of 
total goods receipts. The TAC was informed that only a 
tiny proportion of the steel tonnage is capable of trans- 
ference to the road. The competitive area, in fact, is found 
chiefly in general merchandise ; rail receipts from this were 
£41.7 million or 45 per cent of the total in 1937. As a broad 
guess, the railways probably derived about half their receipts 
from the competitive area in 1937 ; the position of the road 
cannot be ascertained accurately because of the complete 
lack of statistics. 

The rate of diversion of traffic from rail to road is diffi- 
cult to estimate for passengers. In the case of goods traffic 
(exclusive of coal) originating in places where the railways 
are operating the average annual rate of diversion between 
1934 and 1938, in terms of tonnage, was about 0.75 per 
cent. Diversion at this rate means that over the five-year 
period alone, the cumulative loss of traffic amounted to 
some 3,700,000 tons, equivalent to an annual loss of receipts 
of about £1,900,000. If the rate of diversion had been the 
same between 1923 and 1933 as between 1934 and 1938—it 
was probably higher—the cumulative loss would have 
been some £6,000,000. Moreover, in order to slow down 
the rate of diversion, the railways had to advance their 
charges. Within limits this tendency benefits the consumer. 

The problem of competitive and non-competitive areas 


DISTRIBUTION OF RECEIPTS FROM RAIL AND ROAD SERVICES 
IN 1938 


Distribution Distribution Distribution 
of of of 
Receipts Road Receipts 
from Passenger from 
Railway Receipts Railway- 
Passenger of Public Operated 
and Service Road 
Goods Vehicles Haulage 

Services (excluding 
LPTB) 
Track Costs :— 
Working expenditure. .. 4 
Interest on capital (4%) 12 -82 (a) 


12 -82 


\ 13-00 (a) 


13 -00 

Other Costs :— 
Working expenditure... 
Interest on capital (4%) 


73°35 
5-56 
78 -91 


68 -66 
2-71 


71-37 


8-09 


Total Receipts 100 -00 
(a) Licence and petrol duties. 


Surplus 


is, of course, not confined to rail and road ; these have been 
singled out as the most important means of public transport. 
Moreover, the issue is further complicated by the existence 
of a.substantial competitive area between private and public 
transport, that is by the private cars in passengers and the 
“C” licence in goods. 


x 


A second leading characteristic of transport as organised 
before the war, is that the various agencies or facilities do 
not compete on equal terms. First, there are legal differences 
in the treatment of the various means of transport. The 
“common carrier” principle is applied unilaterally to the 
railways ; within broad limits, they cannot pick and choose. 
Again, while the road haulier is free to charge rates as he 
thinks fit, railway charges are subject to comprehensive 
regulation. The conditions of entry, on the other hand, 
favour the railways. While the railways can increase their 
rolling stock at will, the entry of additional commercial 
vehicles is -restricted by the machinery of licensing. True, 
the railways have to obtain Parliamentary consent in pro- 
viding new lines ; but this condition can nowadays hardly 
be said to have a restrictive effect. 

Thirdly, there are economic differences in the condi- 
tions of supply, especially in tracks—shipping and air, of 
course, have no track costs at all. Although the railways 
obtain a comparatively small contribution to their track 
costs from private owners of rolling stock, they are respon- 
sible for the whole cost. The commercial road user, on the 
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other hand, shares his track costs—consisting of licence 
and petrol duties—with the private user. The problem of 
refining road track costs and of apportioning them between 
public and private users is extremely complex and has 
caused many headaches. Another important difference 
between rail and road tracks is that the one is owned by 
the railways and the other by the state—that is by local 
authorities and the central Government. Within limits, 
total rail and road track charges are both fixed irrespective 
of variations in the volume of traffic. But whereas rail 
track charges are fixed to the railways, road track charges 
are fixed to the state, and not to the individual road user. 
This gives the road user an important advantage. The 
amount of petrol tax he pays varies with his mileage ; in 
bad times he can also reduce his licence duties by laying 
up some of his vehicles‘or by reducing his fleet ; and he 
can transfer his vehicles from an unprofitable to a profit- 
able area. 

Again, the lack of adequate data—especially about road 
haulage—renders it impossible to give precise statistical 
expression to the effect of legal discrimination and of 
differences in conditions of supply of the various means of 
transport. Assuming a 4 per cent rate of interest on capital, 
a broad picture of the differences between road and rail costs 
can, however, be given by the accompanying analysis of the 
distribution of receipts in 1938 from railway passenger and 
goods services, from the road passenger services provided 
by public service vehicles (excluding the LPTB), and from 
the railway-operated road haulage services. These figures 
provide one of the chief clues to the success of the road. 
Track charges represent one-third of the costs of the rail- 
ways ; they represent only about a seventh of those ‘of the 
road passenger and haulage services (on the assumption that 
the experience of the railway companies with their road 
haulage services is broadly representative of that of road 
haulage as a whole). Even if the interest on the capital in- 
vested in rail tracks were halved, the road would retain 
a substantial advantage. 

The most important of all special characteristics of the 
pre-war regime of British public transport is that it could 
not secure the lowest possible total cost of moving traffic 
in the area where the alternative facilities were actually 
competitive. The diversion of traffic from rail to road that 
could be handled with existing capital equipment, but 
requires additional expenditure on the road, increases total 
costs by the amount of the additional capital and main- 
tenance cost of the road. In other words, by carrying specific 
goods hitherto transported by rail more cheaply, the total 
cost of transport may actually rise. The problem would 
remain even if the railways could ensure financial stability 
by raising rates in the non-competitive area. Nor could it 
be solved satisfactorily—though there is some scope here— 
by a reduction in the fixed costs of rail through the closing 
down of lines. Competition between road and rail is not 
merely competition in given areas, but competition in given 
traffics. Moreover, wholesale closing down of lines would 
reduce traffic not only in the competitive but also in the 
non-competitive price area. 

If the road could take over from the railways the solution 
of the problem would be painful, but would not present 
special difficulties. The railways would gradually go out of 
business through the diversion of traffic, speeded up by 
capital consumption. But, although some 60 per cent of the 
volume of goods traffic (excluding coal) originating in places 
where the railways are operating goes by road, the road 
cannot take over from the railways, at any rate for as many 
years as it is possible to look ahead in the formulation of 
policy. Hence, the railways must be kept efficient ; that is, 
they must be able to earn enough to keep their equipment 
in line with technical progress. 


* 


Because of these special characteristics of the pre-war 
regime of public transport—they are, of course, special 
only in the sense that they are different in degree from those 
of other industries—transport requires special treatment, if 
the aim of the lowest possible total cost is to be achieved. 
The urgency of the matter depends, obviously, on the differ- 
ence between the cost of the present regime and the cost of 
alternative schemes to the community. It is impossible to 
assess this difference ; but even if it was not excessive in 
the past, it may well show a progressive increase under the 
pre-war regime after the war, first, through the further - 
duplication of facilities ; and, secondly, through the possible 
financial inability of the railways to maintain their necessary 
facilities in line with technical progress—by main-line elec- 
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trification, for example. The position is complicated by the 
fact that commercial road transport is not the only deter- 
mining factor influencing additional expenditure on road 
improvements. A better road system must in any case be 
provided to carry a growing volume of private transport. — 

The future volume and nature of traffic, inevitably, is 
of great significance in the treatment of the transport 
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problem. No doubt a steady upward trend in traffic would 
appreciably ease the problem and render it less urgent. 
But it should not delay its prompt consideration and the 
thorough examination of the possibilities of alternative 
transport regimes. It will be the purpose of two further 
articles to indicate what these possibilities are, and to sug- 
gest which solution seems most preferable. 


Business Notes 


Control of French Assets 


The rapid progress made in the liberation of France 
promises fairly early consideration of the status of French 
assets in Great Britain. Since June, 1940, these asséts 
have been under the control of the Custodian for Enemy 
Property, and have either been wholly immobilised or 
convertible within the limits of a small and strictly defined 
selection of investments. The unfortunate necessity of 
having to regard France as enemy territory has created some 
awkward and delicate situations. That of the French banks 
in London may be given as an example. They had sub- 
stantial sterling funds, held in the main for account of 
clients in France. In 1940, these assets came under the 
control of the Custodian. The French banks here were at 
first given considerable initiative in the utilisation of these 
funds. Later the Custodian gave a stricter definition of the 
assets in which these funds could be utilised. These in- 
cluded. British Government securities, the discount of bills 
of exchange, and money market loans. With the gradual 
freeing of the French Colonial Empire, and of North Africa, 
the London offices of these banks have, by this control, 
been deprived of many opportunities of re-engaging in 
active commercial banking operations. These offices may 
have to exercise their patience a little longer before they 
regain their full liberty of action. In liberating French 
assets and opening the doors to unfettered commercial and 
financial dealings with France, the Custodian for Enemy 
Property and the other authorities concerned must hasten 
slowly. The liberation of France will need to have pro- 
.eeded much further before such a step can be taken. More- 
over, some answer will have had to be given to such a 
pertinent question as the ownership of the greatly in- 
creased capital of the French banks concerned. All these 
institutions have issued substantial amounts of fresh capital 
during the years of occupation, and there is a strong sup- 
position that part of this additional capital came under 
German control. Such difficulties will not arise in the case 
of the French branches of English banks: The main problem 
in these cases is the physical one of re-establishing contact. 
Once this has been solved, some attempts will have to be 
made in tracing back the operations made while these 
branches were under enemy control. It was in July, 1943, 
more than 18 months after Algiers had been freed, that the 
Trading with the Enemy regulations were lifted by Great 
Britain from North Africa. In the case of Italy, the regula- 
tions remain in full force. It is hoped that there will be no 
unnecessary delay before the ban is lifted from metropolitan 
France. 


*« * , * 
Portal Houses or Motor Cars 


In the course of a speech on August 26th, Sir Miles 
Thomas, vice-chairman of the Nuffield organisation, sug- 
gested that there might not be enough sheet steel after 
the. war to meet all demands, In particular, he raised the 
quéstion whether there will be enough steel sheets for 
Portal houses and motor cars. The sheet manufacturing 
capacity of the British steel industry is about 1,500,000 
tons a year. The construction of Portal houses at the rate of 
some 100,000 a year is said to absorb more than 400,000 
tons of sheets. On the basis of 8 cwts. per unit, the pro- 
duction of motor cars at the pre-war rate of about 350,000 
a year would require some 140,000 tons of sheets. There 
will, of course, be demands from many other sheet-con- 
suming industries, such as the tinplate trade, for example. 
It is quite possible that the supply of steel sheets will be 
inadequate to meet all demands. But scarcity will not be 
confined to steel sheets during the period of re-stocking 
after the war. The solution of the steel sheet problem—as 
that of other scarce materials—is a system of priorities. 
So long as there is not enough to go round there must be 
rationing ; first things must come first. But there is every 
Teason to believe that motor cars for export will be high 
On any list of priorities. 


Unit Trust Control Council 


Three unit trust management groups—Municipal and 
General, Allied, and Orthodox—have formed a Unit Trust 
Control Council, with the principal object of reinforcing 
the literal (and mainly negative) regulations recently issued 
by the Board of Trade by observance of their “ spirit” and 
of a supplementary code of conduct. The Council is not 
a trade association concerned with managers’ interests, but 
a body which has submitted itself to the principle of 
protecting the unit investor. This is a new conception of 
unit trust management ; it is welcome to-day, and should 
be of even greater benefit when the unit trust closed season 
is ended after the war. The Council is open to all manage- 
ment groups who are prepared to conform to its charter. 
Its members are obliged to quote repurchase (or “ bid ”) 
prices for their units calculated on a basis symmetrical with 
that enforced for “ offered” prices by the Board of Trade 
Regulations ; this rule is a valuable supplement to the 
latter, and closes an unfortunate gap. Inflation of distribu- 
tions—at the expense of capital—by artificial cum-dividend 
purchases, or the inclusion of wasting assets, will be pro- 
hibited or brought into the light. Member trusts undertake 
to reduce “that part of the preliminary charge . . . which 
is not ‘attributable to formation or promotion expenses 
or agents’ commission” by a proportion “related to the 
life of the trust.” Complaints by unit holders (supported 
if necessary by a deposit of up to £5) will be investigated 
by an independent Comptroller (Mr. E. D. Basden, 
F.C.A.), who will have wide powers to confirm or remove 
members of the Council, to approve or disapprove trusts, 
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A fuel watching system is as good as management makes 
it. Backed by personal interest and enthusiasm it will pay 
and pay handsomely. Without managerial drive it may be 
a failure. The choice is yours. A well-directed fuel watch- 
ing system is, in many instances, the only real answer to 
the factory fuel supply problem. Economically, it is a 
sound business proposition. 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. See that every point of usage of 


heat, light, and power is a Fuel Watcher’s responsibility to prevent waste. 
Make sure that your system covers each department. Post in each 
department practical directions for the economical usage of steam and 
water, gas, electricity, oil, and compressed air in that department. 
Encourage suggestions and schemes from all your Fuel Watchers for 
even greater savings of coal, steam, hot water, gas or electricity, oil, 
and compressed air. Give every suggestion personal consideration. 


Together, a good Fuel Watching System and the intelligent use of 

your Fuel Efficiency Bulletins cannot fail to yield immediate and 
very welcome economies of coal gas, and electricity. 

Look up Fuel Efficiency Bulletin No. 7 without delay for further 


information. If you’ve mislaid your Bulletins send to your 
Regional Fuel Efficiency Secretary for further copies. 
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and to inspect their records. Appeal from his decisions 
will lie to the Referee (Mr J. C. Burleigh, C.A.), whose 
decision will be binding unless over-ridden by 90 per cent 
of the votes of the Council (excluding those of the appel- 
lant). Voting power will be allotted to groups on a scale 
varying with the aggregate value of their trusts. 


* 


The Council thus comes into the world equipped 
with the highest motives and a written constitution ; it has 
disavowed any restrictive aims, and it deserves success. 
Its usefulness will be greatest in legislating for points 
which are not covered by the Board of Trade Regula- 
tions, for the latter, if reasonably adequate, are less than 
perfect. The Comptroller will have much control over 
detail in such matters as pricing and advertising which, in 
part at least, are already the concern of trustees, auditors, 
certifying brokers, and the Board of Trade ; it is important 
that this supervisory aspect of his work should not take 
precedence over the more judicial and formative functions 
which he will also exercise. Much will depend upon the 


guiding principles by which he performs his duty of approv- . 


ing trusts as a condition precedent to membership of the 
Council—a matter on which he has the widest discretion. 
Indeed, no stereotyped rules are possible. The main busi- 
ness of unit trusts, after all, is to sell units of sound quality 
at fair prices, but in an active period of unit trust forma- 
tion, managers are bound to emphasise the selling points 
of their trusts irrespective of their merit—which, indeed, 
may be considerable. Hence the Comptroller’s discrimina- 
tion between an intrinsically poor investment and one 
whose qualities are hidden rather than revealed by attrac- 
tive wrappings will be crucial. There remains the final 
question of the support which the rest of the movement 
will accord to the Council. Will it be content to rest itself 
on the Board of Trade regulations? Will it be prepared 
to sink rooted distinctions of practice and personal differ- 
ences, and join the new body? At present there are. three 
distinct groupings in the unit trust movement—those 
forming the new Council under the leadership of Municipal 
and General; the Faber group; and the Lowson group. 
The two latter groups will doubtless respect the intentions 
of the Council, but for various reasons they may not find 
it easy—at any rate, for the present—to subscribe to its 
constitution. 
* x * 


US Industrial Reconversion Loans 


The process of reconversion of industry from war to 
peace production in the United States has now reached the 
point at which the help of the commercial banks has been 
sought to finance contractors whose war contracts have 
been terminated. On termination of such contracts the 
contractor concerned or any of his sub-contractors is en- 
titled to convert into cash at his local bank approximately 
go per cent of the “sound value” of the war assets frozen 
by the action of the US Government. These loans are 
described as termination loans (T-loans). The lending 
banks are protected in full on these loans by a Federal 
Reserve Bank guarantee. In order to speed up the granting 
of small loans of this character, Federal Reserve Banks, 
as fiscal agents, have been authorised to approve T-loan 
guarantees of a maximum of $500,000 for each borrower. 
T-loans are granted as part of the programme of the Office 
of Contract Settlement, whose functions, as defined in the 
Enabling Act approved on July Ist, are as follows: — 

(1) To facilitate maximum war production during the war 
and expedite reconversion from war production to civilian pro- 
duction as war conditions permit. 


(2) To ensure to prime contractors and sub-contractors, small 
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and large, speedy and equitable final settlement of claims under 
terminated war contracts, and adequate interim financing until 
such final settlement. 

(3) To assure uniformity among government agencies in basic 
policies and administration with respect to such ‘termination 
settlements and interim financing. 

(4) To facilitate the efficient use of materials, manpower and 
facilities for war and civilian purposes by providing prime- 
contractors and sub-contractors with notice of termination of 
their war contracts as far in advance of the cessation of work 
thereunder as is feasible and consistent with the national security. 

(5) To assure the expeditious removal from the plants of 
prime-contractors and sub-contractors of termination inventory 
not to be retained or sold by the contractor. 

(6) To use all practicable methods compatible with the fore- 
going objectives to prevent improper payments and to detect 
and prosecute fraud. 


* * 


Cement Re-Financing 


With the average rate on industrial debentures at 
about 3.85 per cent, Associated Portland Cement Manufac- 
turers are doing well to be able to convert their second 
debentures to a basis slightly lower than 3} per cent. The 
existing issue of £1,321,385 4} per cent second debenture 
is optionally repayable at 102 on December Ist of this year 
and the board is to exercise the option. Twenty per cent 
of the capital sum, together with part of the premium, is 
to be repaid out of the resources of the group and the 
remainder will be replaced by a 3} per cent issue at 101, 
redeemable at any time after December 1, 1954, at 102, 
and by purchase or tender at or under that price, or by 
drawings at that price, through the operation of a cumula- 
tive sinking fund of 2 per cent per annum commencing 
next year. Interest and sinking fund on the stock and the 
two senior issues are covered some 57 times by the earn- 
ings of 1943 and the capital value of the three issues some 
34 times by net assets in the latest balance sheet. This is 
a substantial under-estimate, as the large holding of British 
Portland Cement is taken into the accounts of the parent 
at far less than its present market value. As the leading 
group in an industry which has in recent years been very 
oe co-ordinated, Associated Portland Cement enjoys 

a very strong position. The secular trend of the demand 
for cement is almost certainly upward, while the immediate 
post-war requirements are likely to keep ‘the industry very 
fully employed. Even in these favourable conditions, a 
gross running yield of under 3} per. cent, with the pros- 
pect of a very moderate profit on redemption, is distinctly 
low. If this level is to be typical of post-war borrowing by 
progressive industries, the whole of their finance, whether 
it is raised by debenture or equity issues, should be 
obtained on terms which will appear very low compared 
with pre-war experience. 


* *x 


Coast Lines Improvement 


On the face of it, Coast Lines have had a much better 
year in 1943 than 1942, total profits, at £390,000 odd, 
being up by nearly £50,000, and although increased taxa- 
tion provision absorbs half of this increase, earned for 
ordinary working out at 6.9 against 4.6 per cent. Full 
figures for the last three years, so far as they are published, 
are given on page 329. The difficulty is that every year 
a considerable but greatly varying amount is taken into 
the accounts of the parent company in respect of past 
profits of subsidiaries, profits that arise “on settlement 
of normal trading matters.” In other words, the profits 
actually revealed may be merely a matter of convenience, 
and there is nd means 3f Kn wing what reserves may be 
held by subsidiaries, or whether a draft is made on them. 
fc is impossible to discover, even roughly, the actual 
earnings of the group for any given year, and the only 
real pointer to increasing prosperity lies in the raising 
of the ordinary dividend—previously increased for 1942 from 
25 to 3 per cent—to 4 per cent. Also, net liquid assets 
appear to have risen by nearly £150,000, and, in addition, 
the assets concerned have become more liquid, with an 
increase of nearly £200,000 in both cash and tax reserve 
certificates and a reduction of £150,000 in debtors. The 
absence of a consolidated balance makes these figures also of 
uncertain value. No doubt liquid assets were built up for 
the purchase, which has taken place since the date of the 
balance-sheet, out of the liquid reserves of the group, of 
the Tyne-Tees Steam Shipping Company and its sub- 
sidiary, Free Trade Wharf Company. In addition to vessels, 
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this company owns wharf and dock properties at New- 
castle, Middlesbrough, and London. It is stated that this 


‘move will bring about a satisfactory and economical dove- 


tailing of shipping services on the East Coast. The increase 
in operating assets revealed in the balance-sheet is mainly 
due to the earlier acquisition, in April, 1943, of the 
business of Robert Gilchrist. The expanding size and 
importance of the Coast Lines group, as well as the large 
proportion of total assets which consist of inter-company 
items, make it all the more imperative that a consolidated 
balance sheet should be produced, as being an indispens- 
able condition ef any evaluation of the group’s truo 
position. 


*« * * 


Sudan Plantations Disappointment 


A further indication of the probable post-war attitude 
to the overseas investor is provided by last week’s announce- 
ments by the Sudan Plantations Syndicate and the Kassala 
Cotton Company. In both cases the companies’ concessions 
are due to expire in 1950 and before the war negotiations 
had been commenced, with apparently favourable results, 
for an extension. Last week it became known that the 
Sudan Government had decided that, on political grounds, 
no extension is passible. The shareholders have, of course, 
no grievance. Indeed, the ordinary shares of £1 of Sudan 
Plantations, which controls Kassala, are said to have a 
break-up value of 45s. It is impossible to say what the 
figure will be in six years’ time, June 30, 1950, when the 
concessions expire. Meanwhile, the quotation is 43s. 6d., 
while that of the Kassala 1s. ordinary is 2s. 3d. The Sudan 
Government makes it clear that the considerations they 
have in mind are political. It seems evident that the sphere 
over which development by concession will in future be 
possible is very restricted. In this case the break is appar- 
ently to be complete. There is no question of forming a 
Sudanese company with British capital to continue the 
work, Evidently the local accumulation of sterling holdings 
will make any such expedient unnecessary. But at a later 
period, when the accumulations due to the artificial war- 
time conditions are exhausted, most of the less developed 
countries will again require outside finance, unless they 
are to adopt the heroic methods of Soviet Russia. The 
indications at present are that, when that time comes, 
foreign capital will only be welcome if it is used to set 
up companies operating under the local law and controlled 
in no small measure by local nationals. Past experience 
suggests that, under such conditions, money will only be 
forthcoming if the gross return to be expected is much 
higher than that obtainable in the country which produces 
the capital. 


Underground Gasification of Coal 


Much has been made recently of the possibilities of the 
underground gasification of coal as a means of revolu- 
ionising present coal-mining methods and of using coal 
deposits more efficiently. In an article in the Iron and Coal 
Trades Review of August 25th, Dr Foxwell, the fuel tech- 
nologist, has examined these possibilities in the light of the 
processes adopted in Russia and the experiments and re- 
search carried out elsewhere. Underground gasification 
involves the burning of coal to carbon monoxide in situ ; 
in principle the process is the same as that of gas-producer 
operation. He reaches this conclusion: 


Whilst there is no inherent difficulty in obtaining a low 
grade of producer-gas by underground gasification there are 
very serious difficulties to be overcome before coal can be used 
efficiently by this means. The gases which are obtained could 
be used for boiler firing, but would require a great deal of 
expensive purification and re-formation before they would be 
suitable for chemical utilisation. We shall have to solve the 
problems of the supply of sufficiently cheap oxygen for 
enriching the air used for gasification ; we shall have to regu- 
late the temperature in order to produce a gas low in CO., 
and we shall have to discover means whereby adequate 
contact can be maintained at all stages of the gasification 
between the coal and the air. Finally, there is the problem of 
coal left unconsumed in the mine. 

Dr Foxwell’s survey may disappoint those who saw in 
underground gasification an immediate short-cut to the 
solution of the British coal problem, which is essentially 
one of low productivity in relation to that of the coal-mining 
industries in some other countries and in relation to other 
British industries. If the productivity of the coal-mining 
industry in this country is raised to the limits of technical 
Possibilities, it can afford to pay good wages and supply 
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coal at a price that will not handicap the consumer. If under- 
ground gasification provides at present no short cut to the 
solution of the British coal problem, the experiments made, 
especially in Russia, stress the need for exploring and trying 
out new ideas. The rejection of new ideas, simply because 
they are not of immediate application, is a negation cf 
technical progress. 
: x x * 


Five Years’ War Finance 


The Exchequer and debt returns bringing\ figures 
up to August 26th last complete the fifth 52-week period 
since September 3, 1939, the date of the last return to 
be published before the outbreak of the war. Details of 
the expenditure, revenue and borrowing in each of these 
five war years, and of changes in the national debt, are 
given in the accompanying tables. Total expenditure for 
the five-year period amounted to £23,671.7 million while 
tax revenue at £10,511 million represented 44.4 per cent 
of the amount spent. In the fifth year the ratio of expendi- 
ture covered by taxation was 51.4 per cent. 


BRITISH WAR FINANCE 
Summary of Exchequer Returns since September 3, 1939 
(£ millions) 





| 
| First | SECOND TuHirpD | FourtTH 
YEAR | YEAR | YEAR | YEAR | 


FIFTH | War 
YEAR | PERIOD 


| | . ann ini 


52 52 | s2 | S52 | 52 | 

| Weeks | Weeks | Weeks | Weeks | Weeks | to 

|. to | to |. to to to | Aug. 26, 
Aug. 31, | Aug. 30, | Aug. 29, Aug. 28, | Aug, 26, 1944 
1940 1941 | 1942 | 1943 1944 


Expenditure : | | 








ee 222 -2 228 -6) 281 -3} 324-8 375-7) 1,432-5 
ee 2,368 +1} 4,138-8; 4,800-5) 5,409-4) 5,438-6] 22,155-4 
Other items........... | 16-9 16-9) 17 -2) 16 “O} 16-7 83-8 
| | SES ea Er eens Ses Seer 

| 2,607 -2} 4,384-3) 5,099-0) 5,750-2) 5830-9] 23,671-7 

| 

Pre-war Loans repaid: | (113-7)| (112-4)} (15-8)| (14-7)| (332-4); (589-1) 
44% Conversion Loan 104 +1} AE ass ee be 104-5 
1% Treasury Bonds..| ... | 100-0/_ ... ie wc F000 
Nat. Savings Bonds. . 1 | 3:3 ae 3-6 
5% Conversion Loan. oe _— aia a 315-8 316 -8 
Sinking Fund ....... 9-5 *11-9 12 -5) 14-7 15-6 64-2 
Misc. Items (net) ...... 7-2! 9} Cr. 7-6) Cr. 13-7) Cr. 15-5) Cr. 28-7 








2,728+1| 4,497 -6| 5,107-2| 5,751-2| 6,147-8) 24,232-1 








Revenue : | 
Taxation «..265 5005. 1,105-1; 1,575-2| 2,166-0) 2,664-0) 3,000 1 *10,511-0 
Per cent. of total exp. (42 -4)} (35-9)} (42-5)} (46-3)} (51-4) (44 -4) 
Canadian Government hs 
Contribution ...... 141-3 83-4 sae 224-7 





Other items including | = 

War Damage Fund 42-9 81-9 137-1 103-9 88 -3 454-1 
| 1148-0] 1,657-1| 2,444.4) 2,851.3] 3,089-0 11,1898 
(1,580 -1)|(2,840 -5)| (2,662 -8)| (2,899 -9)| (3,058 -8)|(13,042 -3) 
War Loans raised : | 














Tax Res. Certificates | ig 346 -9) 203 -7 98 -2 648 -8 
3% War Loan....... 302-5] st... waa a ioe 302-5 
3% Defence Bonds... | 146-5} 181-0 151-4) 127-1 113-8 719-8 
3% Nat. Def. Loan§ . oa 121-9}... 123 -6 as 245-5 
3% Funding Loan§.. na 242-5 te as 242-5 

% Term. Annuity§ . a4 a4 ds 120-0 474-1 595-1 
23% Nat. War Bonds 186-0} 750-3) 534-3) 686-8} 651-1) 2,808-4 
3% Savings Bonds... ace 291 -0 545-1 501-5 391-2} 1,728 -8 
Nat. Savings Certs. .. | 124-5 185 -4 213-4 272 -6 247-1) = =1,042-1 
“Other” debt*..... | 18 -8) 57-0 259 -2) 37-3) §-5 378 -0 


(801 -8)}(1,253 .9) (370 0) (827 -3)|(1,077 -8)| (4,330 -8) 


| 


Floating debt : 
Ways & Means Advs.: 





Public depts....... 11-5) 153-2 40°5 58-8 77-7 341-7 

Bank of England..|  ... | 1-0} Dr. 1-0 ala ae oad 
Treasury Bills : 

NONE 6 onc: 0 0:00 0% 336 -0 134-0 5-0 195-0} 260-0 930 -0 

DRM §a.orsieime Kuisiees 424-3 482-7 143-0 224 -0 306-6} 1,580-6 
Deposits by Banks... 30 -0 483-0 182-5 349 -5 433-5) 1,478-5 





2,728 -1| 4,497 -6) 5,107-2) 5,751-2) 6,147 -8 24,232 +1 


* Excludes £5,265,000 devoted to repaying (tap) Treasury bills. 
Invested by National Debt Commissioners on behalf of savings banks. 
Includes £249,872,000 of external debt. 


Includes about £708,000,000 paid in the form of Tax Reserve Certificates with 
accrued interest. 





ttm 


NATIONAL DEBT 





. : | Other | > 
Floating | | External | " 
f Internal : Total 
Debt | | “oa | 
t 
Sept. 2, 1939.......... 1,167 6202 | 1,032 8,401 
Aug. 31, 1940.......... 1'969 6868 | 1,032 9/869 
| -—ae.......... 3.223 8320 | 1,060 12/603 
Go 0000. 3,593 10,359 | 1,298 15,250 
~ aee........, 4,420 | 12,414 1'292 18,126 
, ..s, 6,498 | _ 14,078 1,283 .| 20,859 
War-time increase....... 44,331 | -+-7,876 + 251 | $12,458 


* x * 
Workers’ Earnings 
Only slight increases in workers’ earnings occurred 


between July, 1943, and January, 1944. This is shown 
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by the Ministry of Labour’s survey of the average earn- 
ings of six million wage-earners in the last pay-week of 
January, published in the Ministry of Labour Gazette for 
August. The survey covers workers employed in manu- 
facturing industries generally, and some of the principal 
non-manufacturing industries, but excludes coal mining, 
agriculture, railways, merchant shipping, distribution, 


CHANGES IN WORKERS’ EARNINGS SINCE 1938 


Youths 


Date Men and Boys 


Women 


2. All 
Girls | Workers 


Average Weekly Earnings 


¥ 
a 


CONF NOrFRE > 


s. d. 
October, 1938.... 


CWOMNOWMOO: 
~ 


July, 1943 
January, 1944.... 


i] 


Percentage Increase since October, 1938 


Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
35 20 21 30 


| 


January, 1944.... | 





catering ahd domestic service. As shown in the accom- 
panying table, the average weekly earnings of all workers 
in January, 1944, were 95s. 7d., an increase of 3 per cent 
over July, 1943, and of 79 per cent over October, 1938. 
The average of women’s earnings is about half those of the 
men, but the higher average percentage increase shown 
for women is attributed by the Gazette to the increase 
in the number of women employed on work formerly 
undertaken by men. The general increase in earnings over 
October, 1938, is due to a combination of factors, such as 
increases in wage rates, longer hours, night work and over- 
time, extension of payment by results, and changes in 


THE INVESTMENT 
THAT ATTRACTED OVER 


| 
5 9 5 | 


IN A LITTLE OVER 2 YEARS | 


£1,000 million and more—that is the huge sum 
invested in Savings Bonds since the previous issue 
appeared in May 1942. 

Why are Savings Bonds so popular? Because they 
offer so many advantages . . . because they earn a 
generous 3% interest ... because the wise man and 
woman with money to invest know they can do 
nothing safer or more patriotic than use their money 
to back Britain itself—now, and for the future. 


THE NEW 
3% 
SAVINGS 
BONDS 


1965-1975 


POST OFFICE & TRUSTEE 
SAVINGS BANKS ISSUES 


Purchasable in multiples of £5, with mini- 
mum first subscription of £ro. aximum 
subscription £1,000. Interest paid half-yearly. 
Although subject to Income Tax, this interest 
is paid you, in full, which means you will not 
need to make any rebate claims. Can be sold 
at any time through your Savings Bank. 


BANK OF ENGLAND ISSUE 


No limit to holdings. Purchasable in any 
odd amount, inclusive of shillings and pence, 

rovided it is not less than £50. Income Tax 
is deducted at source where interest payments 
are over £5 per annum. 


Ask for Prospects and Appli- 
cation Form from any Post 
Office, Bank or Stockbroker. 


Issued by the National Savings Committee 
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the proportions of men, boys, women and girls employed 
in different industries. Wage rates, obviously, though they 
have increased in relation to the level of October, 1938, 
have not increased -to anything like the same extent as 
earnings. The average level of rates for a full normal work- 
ing week was 32 per cent higher in January, 1944, than 
in October, 1938, compared with the 79 per cent increase 
in- earnings. The average hours worked by all workers 
covered in the survey were 49.2, compared with 46.5 in 
October, 1938, an increase of 6 per cent. The hours worked 
by men were 52, by youths 47.1, by women 45.2, and hours 
worked by girls 44.6. Although mining is excluded from 
the Ministry of Labour survey, figures collected by the 
Ministry of Fuel show that miners’ earnings increased in 
roughly the same proportion as those of factory workers, 
Average earnings per manshift in the three months ended 
March, 1944, were 20s. 33d. compared with 11s. 51d, 
in the corresponding period of 1939, an increase of 77 per 
cent. In the same period, miners’ weekly earnings increased 
by about 74 per cent. 


* * * 


Industrial Catering Wages Board 


The Industrial and Staff Canteen Undertakings Wages 
Board, the composition of which has now been announced 
by the Ministry of Labour, is the first Wages Board to be 
set up under the Catering Wages Act, 1943. The Board 
consists: of I§ representatives of the employers and 15 
representatives of the workers, with three independent 
members, one of whom, Mr William Gorman, KC, is 
chairman. Its functions have been described as being to 
fix wages and prescribe meal and rest intervals and holi- 
days with pay; it can also make recommendations about 
health and welfare. Though the Catering Commission. re- 
ported an absence of satisfactory voluntary negotiating 
machinery in industrial catering in general, a considerable 
proportion of workers are covered by agreements. For those 
employed by outside caterers, organised in the National 
Society of Caterers to Industry, wages have been fixed 
by the Joint Industrial Council. They range from 62s. 6d. 
for a 48-hour week for male porters to 80s. for male cooks, 
and from 41s. 6d. for women cleaners to 55s. for women 
cooks, with corresponding gradations for juniors. Extra 
pay is received for night duty, and, in addition, emolu- 
ments, such as meals and overalls, are provided. An agree- 
ment covering canteen staffs in Royal Ordnance Factories, 
has just been concluded, and though no details of the 
agreement have been published, it is understood to pre- 
scribe somewhat higher rates. Presumably one of the 
Board’s aims is to bring about a measure of uni- 
formity between the different sections of the _ in- 
dustrial catering trade. Since factory canteens are 
a feature of wartime legislation, which has _pre- 
sumably come to stay, it is highly desirable that the 
conditions and standards of canteen workers should be 
regularised. It will in any case be interesting to watch the 
development of the Board’s work, in view of the stormy 
history attached to the Catering Bill. This aspect of cater- 
ing is, however, straightforward in comparison with the 
wider field, to which the Catering Wages Commission is 
now turning its attention. It has begun to collect evidence 
about wages and conditions in hotels, restaurants, board- 
ing-houses, and the holiday and entertainments trade in 
general, and its report is awaited with great interest. 


'* * * 


Wardrobes and Rationing 


Unfortunately, there are no records of the average 
quantity of clothing in individual wardrobes before the 
war, so that the effect of rationing on them cannot be 
estimated. Rationing has reduced the stock of clothing 
available for purchase by about half, but this does not 
help to estimate the diminution of the individual stock. 
The Board of Trade conducts surveys into wartime ward- 
robes, questioning a controlled sample of the population 
consisting of about 3,000 people of each sex. The results 
of the most recent one are summarised in the accompanying 
tables. They show that the average person possesses what 1s 
for practical purposes an adequate wardrobe, although 1t 
must be remembered that there must be a wide variation 1n 
the size and composition of individual wardrobes. On the 
whole, however, there are sufficient numbers of the 
various items to allow for changes and for laundering, 
cleaning and repairing. On the whole, men seem to be 
slightly worse off, relatively, than women, particularly 0 
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shirts and underwear, although the coupon value of their 
clothes compares favourably with women. In April, 1942, 
the average man owned 230 coupons-worth of clothing, 
and the average woman 229. The comparable figures for 
December, 1942, were 237 and 241, and for April, 1944, 
223 and 219. From the tables it would be possible to 





WOMEN’S WARDROBES 


Average 
Average Yearly 
Wardrobes Purchases 
Coats, TAINCORES 2... 0c se cssceces 3:2 0-5 
Re ES Oa Asp lelele oka 9109-8 1-1 0-25 
MRR teat EE Pala ale igi. el ves Siew 4-1 O -66 
Blouses, jumpers, etc............. 4-2 0:5 
DIR ria lite «1s 116 6:sie. sie le's Sie ereierd © 1-0 cree 
Aprons, overalls ...............-- 2°75 0 -66 
SEND so windn cess csaveoneccs 3:2 15 
Stockings (pairs)... 0.5. ... 226s 3:2 5-0 
eg aa Ga ada eso Sin Gwe ges oe io ove 3-1 0°75 
NR ete NEE Gh (ae. Gly orale 3°6 1-0 
NNR 6. oo Jeiare are.4.4:%.0:0:6,.41 850 .0c0..8 26 0-5 
Nightwear ........sseeseeesecees 3:0 0-5 
Corsets, suspender belts .......... 1:3 0°5 
(EN a eee 0°8 0-25 
Handkerchiefs, scarves, gloves..... Beate 2:0 
Material, YaFGS.... .. 2... ccc se 2-0 
Rnwune yarn, 0%. ............... . 4-0 
MEN’S WARDROBES 
(Boys in brackets) 
Average 
A verage Yearly 
War drobes Purchases 
Overcoats, raincoats ............. 2-1 (1-7) 0-18 (0 -44) 
Re aN oa isis ha cee Ate Sone 2:0 (1-0) O -66 (2 -43) 
IM oor F509: 516 536-0 sy e,i6ip 0 a0 5s 0-9 (0-8) 0 -09 (0 -25) 
Odd trousers, shorts ............. 1-2 (2-0) 0-35 (1 -27) 
earns lal Varo. fo cl Sioa Soraie xo. seisstey 4 4-0 (2-9) 1 -41 (1-53) 
RNIN 5 sca9c5l'sr sais s6 rak-s0.0'-4:0 wie os. 9xs 1-6 (2-2) 0-11 (0-79) 
RN i 6 sa hos'a 5-5 0lin,s0)n:4is:s0-o isn. CEOS oy 0-52 (....) 
Shoes, boots (pairs) .............. 3 °8 (3 -0) 1 -21 (3 -98) 
PEE RAIEAD 6 a6 55.5100 6.01510: 09.0:059.0.0.6.8 38 (3-0) 2-71 (4-05) 
NN 68 Sct solani cote Goss yo sacs 2-6 (2°3) 0 -64 (0-75) 
Ns oo eg AS va. oi agsplace 2-4 (1-3) 0 -69 (0-35) 
RIAN eo 5 cysa ris ak shneisso.Gnsnars 1-4 (3-0) 0-14 (0-32) 


calculate the average length of life of particular garments. 
For example, the average life of a man’s suit is three 
years, and of a woman’s nearly 4} years. All the figures 
relate to civilians only, so that the relatively young and 


old are represented in greater numbers than they are ° 


found in the population as a whole. 


* * x 


Floating Debt Changes 


The debt return for the four weeks to August 26th 
shows a marked falling off in the public’s subscriptions to 
the Government’s tap issues. Their combined total for this 
period was £60,749,000, against £95,635,000 in the pre- 
ceeding four weeks and £196,050,000 in the period from 
May 30th to June 30th. The tapering off of the Salute 
the Soldier campaign is mainly responsible for this change. 
Despite the reduction in the flow of savings to the Govern- 
ment’s long-term issues and the maintenance of total 
borrowing at £218,355,000, compared with £226,826,000 
for the previous four weeks, the floating debt borrowing 
has been kept down to £26,480,000. The small scale of 
short-term borrowing during August was due to the invest- 
ment during the month of £120 million by the National 
Debt Commissioners in 3 per cent terminable annuities. 
This operation represented the investment of tunds accumu- 
lated by the Post Office and Trustees Savings banks. Until 
they are permanently invested, such funds are normally 
lent to the Government in the form of Ways and Means 
advances; the latest debt return shows a reduction of 
£92,985,000 in the total of such advances from public 
departments. Both other floating debt items are higher. 
The net amount raised from the banks against Treasury 
Deposit Receipts was £60,500,000, while an additional 
£60,215,000 was raised by Treasury bills. The total of 
Treasury bills issued through the weekly tender remained 
unchanged at £1,430 million throughout the four weeks 
in question, and the increase, therefore, represents additional 
bills issued through the tap, probably for the investment 
of overseas funds accumulating in London. 


Shorter Note 


Retail sales of British co-operative societies in 1943 
amounted to £331,547,123, an increase of £12,125,647 over 
1942, and the highest figure ever reached ; increased sales of 


3529 
foodstuffs offset the decline in sales of clothing, household 
goods and furniture. Membership of societies increased by 
157,350, bringing the total to 9,082,218. Share capital of 
retail societies amounted to £201,021,757 at the end of 1943, 
an increase of £21 million on the 1942 figure. Loan capital 
increased by £6,626,000, and reserve funds by £67,185. 


Company Result 


Coast Lines. 


Years to December 31, 


1941 1942 1943 
£ £ £ 

Earnings after depreciationt............. 338,949 321,863 354,808 
Additional dividendst .................. 55,010 20,152 32,323 
Realisation of assets.................0.-. 2,902 1,451 3,586 
ONION S536 on 0.0: a Sinn scale eo wciaioewes 396,861 343,466 390,717 
TI 6.6 650 4:5) 8-0: 0:8 6 Scare epee eeis-e 98's 223,625 199,125 223,000 
I BOOS So ino ecieeccescnsecceens 1,310 1,400 1,400 
Preference dividends. ................... 97,125 97,125 97,125 
Ordinary shares :— 

MNS Sid) 66S eee Sweeeeneerwecnes 74,801 45,816 69,192 

Naas Rid srk Hi He cu pesimegeedowwnaene 25,000 30,000 40,000 

vio. 8 655s ace nainwavicinnesioneses 7°5 46 6°9 

IG ke ko Gdicicieccpewerivdecceecere’s 24 3 4 
Tonnage replacement reserve ............ 50,000 aia ada 
CRT ION oo 5a iss wn cicincecceucescnces . 128,868 128,669 144,485 
WROE Bmed GeaetS ng oo icin cceccccccccees 861,045 827,261 890,799 
Net inter-company items................ 3,921,217§ 4,141,732 3,957,608 
pe 1,083,533 930,053 1,078,568 
Gross liquid assets... ..........cesccccceees 1,634,841 1,445,598 1,682,396 
Tonnage replacement reserve* ........... 150,000 150,000 150,000 


t Including dividends from subsidiaries in respect of current year and from other 
investments. 


t Representing dividends from subsidiaries, paid out of profits of earlier years arising 
on settlement of normal trading matters. 


§ After deducting loans of £100,030 due to certain wholly-owned non-trading 
subsidiaries equal to their issued share capital. 

* Balance in Govt. tonnage replacement account amounted to £9,000 in each of 
the three years. 


The 1 ordinary shares, standing at 17s. ex dividend, yield 
£4 14s. 1d. per cent. 


A Complete Banking Service 


HROUGH its widespread organisa- 

tion, Barclays Bank offers the fullest 

possible facilities for the transaction of 

every kind of Banking Business, at home 
and abroad 


Full particulars of the various services 
provided may be obtained from any 


Branch of the Bank 


BARCLAYS BANK 


LIMITED 


Head Office : 
54,LOMBARD.STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 


FOREIGN BRANCHES : 


LONDON > 168, Fenchurch Street, E.C.3 


1, Pall Mall East, S.W.1 
BIRMINGHAM - - 61, Colmore Row 


BRADFORD - 13, Market Street 
LIVERPOCL  - - 21, Castle Street 
MANCHESTER - 94, Portland Street 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA, 
LIMITED 


ACCOUNTS DISCLOSE SATISFACTORY POSITION 
DISTRIBUTION AGAIN 14 PER CENT. 
MR J. F. G. GILLIAT’S REVIEW 


The 131st ordinary general meeting of 
che Standard Bank of South Africa, 
Limited, was held, on the 30th ultimo, at 
the head office, 10 Clements Lane, London, 
EC. c 

Mr J. F. G. Gilliat presided. 

The secretary (Mr H. Dales) read the 
notice convening the meeting and the 
auditors’ report. 

The following is the statement of the 
chairman circulated with the report and 
accounts : 

In view of the prevailing war-time con- 
ditions the proceedings at the annual 
general meeting will again be confined to 
the necessary formal business. This brief 
statement on the affairs of the bank is, 
therefore, being circulated to shareholders 
with the report and balance-sheet as at 
March 31st last. 

It will be seen that the balance-sheet 
shows a satisfactory position. Compared 
with the figures for the previous year, 
deposit, current and other accounts show 
an increase of nearly £21 million, mainly 
due to the volume of money put into circu- 
lation in consequence of war-time activity. 
Cash in hand and at call and short notice 
rose by about £14 million, and investments 
were higher by £4 million as the result 
of purchases of Government stocks. The 
item of bills discounted, advances to cus- 
tomers and other accounts reflected an 
increase of nearly £3 million. 


ALLOCATION OF PROFITS 


The balance of profit for the year, after 
making an appropriation to contingencies 
account, was £567,351, being slightly less 
than the figure for the previous twelve 
months. With £173,835 brought forward 
the amount for disposal was £741,186. The 
interim dividend paid in January last 
absorbed £125,000, and after appropriating 
£50,000 for bank premises there is a 
balance of £566,186. 

It is recommended that £150,000° be 
allocated to the officers’ pension fund, that 
a final dividend of 7s. per share be paid, 
together with a bonus of 2s. per share, 
making a total of 14 per cent. for the year, 
and that £191,186 be carried forward. 

It will be observed that the form of 
certificate by the auditors which is ap- 
- pended to the balance-sheet and profit and 
loss account is much fuller than that given 
on previous occasions. This has been 
rendered necessary by the provisions of the 
Banking Act, 1942, which came into force 
in the Union of South Africa on July 1, 
1943. 


UNION’S ECONOMIC POSITION 


The events of the year under review 
brought no material change in_ the 
economic position of the Union, and the 
contribution of the gold mining industry 
in the form of wages paid, stores purchased 
and taxation and dividend disbursements 
was again the main stabilising factor. 

In the farming industry very fair pro- 
duction results were achieved, and, as the 
general level of prices was higher, virtually 
all farming districts enjoyed another year 
of prosperity. Industrial output was, on 
the whole, fairly well maintained. 


THE CURRENT YEAR 


As regards the present year, orfe of the 
chief problems will doubtless continue to 


be the difficulty of obtaining supplies, but 
it is expected that the volume of business 
will be maintained at approximately the 
same level. 

We all know of the great part played by 
the Union in the war effort. In the 
systematic planning to make the transition 
from war to peace as effective and smooth 
as possible, the exhaustive investigations of 
the Social and Economic Planning Council 
and the report of the Reconstruction Com- 
mittee of the Department of Agriculture 
and Forestry have given the authorities 
well-considered guidance in regard to the 
basic long range principles that are deemed 
essential for the welfare of the country in 
general. 


THE RHODESIAS 


In Southern Rhodesia trade and industry 
were sustained at an active level, prin- 
cipally under the stimulus given through 
the heavy war-time expenditure of the 
Government. The mining industry is 
receiving valuable assistance from the 
Government for expansion and develop- 
ment over a period of years. In addition 
to gold mining Southern Rhodesia con- 
tinues to make a considerable contribution 
towards the war effort by the production 
of other minerals. . 

While the main agricultural crops are 
tobacco and maize, greater attention has 
been given in recent years to the cultivation 
of wheat, cotton and,other farm produce. 
In Northern Rhodesia the production of 
copper was again of great value to the 
United Nations. 

In Nyasaland business generally was 
well maintained. Internal trade is not 
expected to show any material change dur- 
ing the present year. In South-West Africa 
business activity continued at a high level, 
and prospects would seem to be favourable. 

In East Africa endeavours were concen- 
trated on increased production to satisfy 
both the large internal market and export 
demands. Notwithstanding the higher 
efficiency of internal organisation the efforts 
did not meet with entire success, owing 
mainly to the lack of adequate rainfall 
and the recurrence of pests. In some 
districts, however, agricultural conditions 
have since shown an improvement. 


TRIBUTE TO STAFF 


In conclusion, I would make special 
reference to the very efficient service that 
has been rendered by our staff. With Mr 
Milton Clough and his colleagues in the 
administration in South Africa, and Mr 
Ralph Gibson and his colleagues in 
London, the conduct of the bank’s affairs 
has remained in very capable hands. The 
extremely difficult nature of the times has 
imposed heavy strain not only on those 
officers in the more responsible positions, 
but on all who serve under them, and our 


thanks are due to the whole of the staff . 


in Africa, London and New York for the 
excellent work they have done. 

Our deputy-general manager: at Cape 
Town, . Normand, ‘has relin- 
quished his duties after many years of loyal 
and devoted service. He carriés with him 
our best wishes on his retirement on 
pension. Mr C. M. Hutchinson: has suc- 
ceeded Mr Normand as deputy-general 
manager in South Africa and Mr A. McK. 
White has been appointed an assistant 
general manager. 
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PROUD WAR RECORD 


We are justly proud of the war record 
of our staff. At the outbreak of hostilities 
the male members totalled 4,600, and over 
1,400 have been serving with the Forces 
in various spheres. Nine of these men 
have been awarded decorations and six 
have been mentioned in despatches. 

It is with deep regret that we now have 
to record the loss of 79 of our young 
officers who have laid down their lives, 
To those who are wounded we wish a 
complete recovery and to those who are 
prisoners of war a speedy return. 

The Chairman moved: “That the re- 
port and balance-sheet to March 31, 1944, 
now presented, be adopted.” 

Mr R. E. Dickinson seconded the reso- 
lution and it was carried unanimously. 


THE DIVIDEND 


The Chairman: I have now to make the 
following declaration: “As empowered by 
the Articles of Association, on behalf of 
the board, I now declare a dividend for 
the six months ended March 31, 1944, of 
7s. per share on 500,000 shares, as a final 
dividend for the 12 months ended on that 
date, with a bonus of 2s. per share (making, 
with the interim dividend, a total distri- 
bution of 14 per cent. for the year), both 
payable in British currency and subject to 
income-tax, to be paid to those share- 
holders whose names appeared on the 
register on the 9th day of August and to 


_ become payable on the 2nd proximo.” 


On the motion of the Chairman, seconded 
by Mr Stanley Christopherson, the retiring 
directors, Mr Edward Clifton-Brown and 
Mr Bertram Lowndes, were re-elected. 

On the proposition of Mr _ Joseph 
Nissim, seconded by Mr R. E. N. J. Seyd, 
the auditors Mr Roderick M. Peat, F.C.A,, 
Sir Nicholas E. Waterhouse, K.BE, 
F.C.A., and Mr Leonard J. Osmond, 
F.C.A., were re-appointed. 


VOTE OF THANKS 


Sir Frederick Eley, Bt., said that he was 
sure that shareholders who were not pre- 
sent would wish to join with those who 
were at the meeting in placing on record 
their appreciation of the directors’ conduct 
of the bank’s affairs during the past year. 
He therefore had pleasure in moving 
“That the cordial thanks of the meeting 
be accorded to the directors for their. atten- 
tion to the affairs of the bank and to the 
chairman for his conduct in the chair.” 

Mr B. A. Glanvill seconded the vote 
and it was unanimously accorded. 

The Chairman, acknowledging the com- 
pliment, said that he wished to emphasise 
their gratitude to the management and 
staff. Such an expression at an annual 
meeting tended to e a matter of 
habit and to be taken for granted, but, 
when they realised the number of the staf 
who were on active service and also the 
fact that. in spite of that the accounts 
were brought Out as usual and all the diff- 
culties overcome, he was sure that they 
would all feel in their hearts an _ even 
warmer appreciation of what the staff had 
done. The existing conditions imposed : 
tremendous strain on all and yet they had 
all carried on. (Applause.) 

The proceedings then terminated. 


RICHARD THOMAS AND 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


The ninety-fifth ordinary general meet 
ing of Richard Thomas and Company; 
Limited was held, on the 3oth ultimo, # 
Grosvenor House, Park Lane, London, V. 

Mr E. H. Lever (chairman of the com 
pany) presided. ; 

Sir Harold Howitt, F.C.A. (representing 
the auditors, Messrs Peat, Marwick, 
Mitchell and Company) read the report © 
his firm on the accounts. 
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The chairman moved the adoption of 
the report and accounts and the payment 
of an additional dividend on the Preference 
shares of 34 per cent., less tax, and of a 
dividend of 124 per cent., less tax, on the 
ordinary shares. 


Mr John E. James (deputy chairman) 
seconded the resolution and, after the 
chairman had replied to questions, it was 
carried. 

The auditors, Messrs. Peat, Marwick, 


Mitchell and Company, were reappointed 
and the proceedings then terminated. 





















THE RHODESIAN 
RAILWAYS, LIMITED 


INCREASED GROSS REVEUE 







CHAIRMAN’S STATEMENT 







The annual general meeting of the 
Rhodesian Railways, Limited, was held, 
on the 30th ultimo, at 11 Old Jewry, 
London, E.C.2, Mr Arthur E. Hadley, 
CBE, presiding. 


The following is the chairman’s state- 
ment circulated with the report and 
accounts : 


The gross revenue of £6,242,237 shows 
an increase of £239,244 as compared with 
the previous year, while working expendi- 
ture was £172,432 higher, leaving net 
earings with an increase of £66,812 at 
£2,623,472. 


After adding to this sum the various 
amounts credited in the net revenue 
account (including a special amount of 
{223,722 for taxation provided in the 
previous year and no longer required as 
the Southern Rhodesia Government have 
refunded Excess Profits Tax in that year), 
there was a total amount of £3,328,236 to 
meet debenture stock interest £883,582, 
debenture stock redemption £217,120, 
Excess Profits Tax in the Dominions 
£180,247 and income-tax in the United 
Kingdom and the Dominions £1,491,683, 
leaving a profit of £554,604 as compared 
with £398,680 in 1941-42. £430,604 of 
this profit is transferred to the rates 
stabilisation account, making it up to 
£1,943,429 at September 30, 1043, while 
£125,000 goes to the dividend account and 
enables the directors to recommend to 
members the payment of a dividend of that 
a less income-tax at 5s. 5.574d. in 
e f. 







































STRONG LIQUID POSITION 







The liquid position of the company 
remains strong, with £740,538 in cash and 
neatly £8,000,000 in quoted investments, 
of which some £6,800,000 are gilt-edged. 

The temporary war-time _ legislation 
Passed in 1941 applying until September 
30, 1943, was renewed until September 
30, 1944, and the Governments of Northern 
and Southern Rhodesia have now issued 

extending this legislation for another 
year to September 30, 1945. 


The company is much indebted to the 

general manager and all ranks of employees 
successfully dealt with even higher 
cs than in the previous year. 


It is specially gratifying to the directors 
t the work of the company and _ its 
fmployees should have been recognised 
through Mr W. J. Skillicorn, the general 
manager, being created a Commander of 
the Order of the British Empire in the 
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King’s Birthday Honours List. 


The report and accounts were unani- 
Mously adopted and the dividend as 
‘commended was approved. 


The retiring directors, Mr C. Hely- 
utchison and Brigadier-General F. D. 
ond, C.B.E., D.S.O., were re-elected 
the auditors, Messrs Cooper Brothers 
Company, having been reappointed, 
Proceedings terminated. 
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WATNEY COMBE REID AND 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY PROFITS 


The ordinary general meeting of Watney 
Combe Reid and Company, Limited, was 
held, on the 31st ultimo, in London. 


Colonel O. P. Serocold, C.M.G. (the 
chairman) said that the profits had been 
satisfactory. The result had been obtained 
in the face of the difficulties imposed by war 
conditions. The chief trouble was shortage 
of labour, a shortage which had in recent 
months materially affected their output, 
and was likely to continue to do so in the 
future so long as the drain on man and 
woman power, attributable to the war, 
continued. They did not appear to be the 
only brewers in that predicament, as com- 
plaints from the public of the stringency of 
beer supplies were widespread. It was the 
lack of the right sort of labour in the 
breweries and the shortness of staff in 
public-houses which had led to the unfor- 
tunate result that the would-be consumer 
might so often fail to obtain his require- 
ments at the public-house of his choice. 
They could not fail to recognise the danger 
of the public becoming aggravated by 
reason of shortage of beer, but only the 
Government could take any effective steps 
to alleviate the position. Whether they 
considered it expedient to do so must 
remain to be seen. 


OPENING HOURS 


As a brewer, he wished to meet the 
public demand, and he also believed that 
the licensed victualler was the servant of 
the public and was. there for its conveni- 
ence. He would like to see the public- 
house open as long as possible, whether 
for the sale of intoxicating liquor during 
permitted hours or of other articles of food 
and drink beyond those hours. 


They were still much in the dark as to 
the outcome in the re-development of the 
public house and other property damaged 
by enemy action and the legislation which 
must ensue, but there were two events 
of some importance which had happened 
since last year. They were the Town and 
Country Planning Bill which was. still 
before Parliament, dealing with powers of 
purchase, etc., which local authorities would 
need in that connection, and the report of 
the Departmental Committee appointed by 
the Home Secretary. The report—known 
as the Morris Report—had been issued and 
outlined a very intricate and important 
plan affecting licensed premises in or con- 
nected with war-damaged areas. The pro- 
visions required for that purpose had not 
yet been given legislative form and, so 
far as they were concerned, they must still 
be content to wait and see. 


DEFERRED REPAIRS 


They considered that their customers 
were entitled to expect the best corditiqns 
of service and surroundings which could 
be reasonably provided and that their 
tenants should similarly enjoy decent 
domestic accommodation, but the time had 
not yet arrived when they could satisfy 
those requirements. What little they had 
been able to do had to be done at an 
enhanced cost and, applying that per- 
centage increase to their accumulated defi- 
ciencies, they arrived at a very substantial 
total, which called for the appropriation of 
a further £300,000 in this year’s accounts. 


The trading profit had gone up by 
£211,000, to which had to be added in- 
creases of £34,000 on investment income, 
£30,000 from rents and £2,500 more 
brought in—a round total increase of 
£278,000. 

The report.and accounts were adopted 
and a final dividend of 9 per cent., making 
15 per cent. for the year, and a bonus 
dividend of § per cent. on the deferred 
ordinary stock were approved. 
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JAMES HOWDEN AND 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


CONTINUED HEAVY DEMAND 
FOR PRODUCTS 


The thirty-eighth ordinary general meet- 
ing of James Howden and Company, 
Limited, was held, on the 25th ultimo, at 
195, Scotland Street, Glasgow. 

Mr Crawford W. Hume, M.I.N.A., the 
chairman, presided. 

The following is the chairman’s state- 
ment circulated with the report and 
accounts : — 

Since the last meeting we have suffered 
a sad loss through the sudden death on 
September 11th last of Mr. William Hay 
Howden, the younger son of the founder 
of the business. Although still in his 
fifties, he had been a member of the board 
since 1907, and we miss him not only in 
the affairs of the company, but also on the 
personal side, where he was held in the 
greatest affection and esteem by all who 
knew him. 

During the year the board has co-opted 
Mr Norman Burke and Mr Charles E. H 
Eckersley, who have both served the com- 
pany faithfully and well for a number of 
years as senior executives. It is my con- 
fident opinion that their services as directors 
will be of great value to the company. 


BALANCE-SHEET ITEMS 


The directors’ report sets out the appro- 
priations in the usual form and, apart from 
the provision for deferred repairs referred 
to below, it requires no comments. The 
consolidated balance-sheet shows the 
general reserve increased to £130,000, and 
this with the share premium account and 
the balance from the appropriation account 
brings the total of the reserves and undis- 
tributed profits to £167,373 after payment 
of the recommended dividend. The deben- 
ture stock has been further reduced by 
redemption to £92,400. The buildings, 
machinery and plant have been carefully 
maintained, but owing to war restrictions 
certain repairs have been deferred and 
£31,000 has been provided to cover the 
future cost of these. 


MANY MONTHS’ WORK IN HAND 


Our order book remains in a very satis- 
factory condition and ensures a busy time 
for many months to come. While during 
the war we have, like many similar com- 
panies, undertaken work of a_ special 
character, there has at the same time been 
a heavy and continuing demand for our 
own products. This fact should help us in 
the coming change over to peace conditions. 
During the year we have again benefited 
by the wholehearted co-operation of the 
administration, the executive staff, and the 
workpeople, and on your behalf I should 
again like to thank them for their efforts. 

The report and accounts were adopted 
and a dividend at the rate of Is. 6d. per 
share on the 476,000 Ordinary shares of 
tos. each, less tax, was approved. 


THE ASSAM RAILWAYS 
AND TRADING COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


The adjourned  sixty-third ordinary 
general meeting of this Company was held, 
on the 30th ultimo, in London, Mr. 
E. A. A. Joseph (the chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from the 
statement by the chairman circulated with 
the report and accounts:—A preliminary 
arrangement has been made with the 
Government of India, the result of which 
is that the rent payable for the first year 
of the lease appears in the revenue account 
as £120,000. Negotiations are continuing 
and it is hoped very shortly to settle the 
details of the working agreement and the 
rent for future years. 


In the general 


revenue account the 
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general trading profit shows a slight de- 
crease compared with last year; coal sales, 
too—with a reduced  production—are 
down and costs up. The business of the 
company’s saw and veneer mills and other 
departments continues at a maximum, but 
costs are higher. The balance at the 
credit of net revenue account amounts to 
£49,716, and the directors recommend 
that this be carried forward. 

The report was adopted. 


CHARTERLAND AND 
GENERAL EXPLORATION 
AND FINANCE COMPANY, 

LIMITED 


The ordinary general meeting of this 
company was held, on the 28th ultimo, in 
London, Mr J. E. W. Lomas (chairman 
and managing director) presiding. 

The following is an extract from the 
chairman’s statement circulated with the 
report and accounts: The profit and loss 
account shows a credit balance of £50,003, 
as against £78,722 last year, but -last year 
we benefited to the extent of £36,086 
depreciation recovery out of the £56,150 
shown under the heading “net credit 


resulting from investments realised, etc.” 
This year the corresponding figure 1s only 
£7,069 out of the £30,316 shown in the 
profit and loss account. 

The dispute between the revenue 
authorities and ourselves has now been 
settled to our satisfaction, and the sum 
of £15,000 which has hitherto been re- 
served in our accounts is no longer required 
and has been transferred to general reserve, 
which now stands at £80,000. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


WILLIAM HANCOCK AND 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


RECORD PROFITS 


The fifty-seventh annual general meet- 
ing of this company was held, on the 29th 
ultimo, at Cardiff. 

Colonel J. G. Gaskell, T.D., D.L. 
(chairman and managing director) said that 
the accounts disclosed a successful year’s 
trading notwithstanding the restrictions 
that had controlled their business during 
the year. The profits amounted to the 
record figure of £334,000. That result had 
been obtained by an increase in trade of 
almost Io per cent. on the previous year, a 
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figure which a year ago would have -been 
considered most improbable of achievement. 

In April last year a further increase in 
the duty on beer. was imposed, thereby 
increasing the price to the public of beer 
retailed at 6d. a pint before the war up io 
a figure of Is. per pint. In pre-war days 
the average amount of beer duty collected 
by the Customs and Excise in a financial 
year had been about £61,000,000. In the 
financial year 1943-44, including the last 
increase in duty, the figure was 
£269,000,000. The duty on spirits had 
increased proportionately. 

Excess profits tax had engaged their 
very serious consideration. Having estab- 
lished a standard, as reported last year, 
generally acceptable, it was perhaps gratify- 
ing to appreciate the attitude of the Chan- 
cellor in general towards taxation in in- 
dustry. It was fair to state that he 
admitted in principle that profits which 
were taxed in industry should be brought 
more into line with the ordinary concep- 
tion of profits in commercial practice, and 
he did accept the principle that taxation 
should encourage and not deter efficiency, 
and that it should assist in the essential task 
of keeping industry equipped with the most 
modern’ plant and buildings. That should 
be an encouragement for post-war develop- 
ment. 


The report was adopted. 


RECORDS and STATISTICS 


INVESTMENT 


FINANCE AND BANKING 


Stock Exchanges : London 


“ FINANCIAL News ”’ INDICES 


Tots Security Indices | Yield 
Total ices: | | 


20Fixed | Old | Ord. 
Int.t Consols | Shares 
| 


in S.E. 


1944 Bargains Dav ae | 
| T ict 1943 

| 

| 


30 Ord. 
shares* 


August 24.. 5,899 3: ‘ 134-3 
5 25.. 5,341 7 ° 134-3 
28..) 6,408 if . 134-3 

29..) 4,435 99: : 134 -4 

30..} 4,423 5,922 ° } 134-5 


* July 1, 1935-100. + 1928-100. 30 Ordinary shares, 1944: highest, 116 -9 
(Aug. 9) ; lowest, 103-0 (Feb. 28). 20 Fixed Int., 1944: highest, 138-4 (Feb. 23) ; 


lowest, 134-0 (Jan. 3). 
New York 
(WEEKLY AVERAGES) (1935-36= 100) 


| 
1944 | | 
pee Aug. | Aug. | Aug. 
; a 9, 16, 23, 
on Hich | 4944 1944 | 1944 
| Mar. July | | 


15 12 





37 Industrials ........ 95-1 (a)} 108-4 103 -2 105 -3 105 -4 
PRUNES 5645500540556 88-9 (a)} 106-8 101 -8 102 -9 102 -2 
40 Utilities............ 85-0 92-7 (c) 91-2 92-4 92-7 


93-6 (a)| 105-7 | 101-3 | 103-2 | 103-3 
4-84 (o) 4-43 4-66 | 4-58 4-58 
| 
(a) Feb. 9. (b) May 3. 
STANDARD STATISTICS INDICES 
Daity AVERAGE OF 50 COMMON STOCKS 


419 Stocks ........... 
Av. yield °%+ 





+ Cominon Stocks. (c) August 253. 


1944 Average | Transactions 
August 18.. 127-9 1,152,000 

* 19..| Closed Closed 

a Res 128 -5 


Transactions 
803,000 
788,000 
774,000 


Average 
August 22.. 128 -0 
oe 127-0 
828,000 a se 127 -2 
i 


1944: High, 161-8 (July 14). Low, 113-8 (Feb. 8). 


Capita] Issues 


Nominal Con- New 
Capital versions Money 


£ £ £ 
To Shareholders only 1,065,408 1,067,679 9,960 
Particulars of Government issues appear on page 333. 
Including 
Conversions 


Week ending 
September 2, 1944 


Excluding 
Conversions 


£ £ 
1,083,838,495 1,069,044,769 
1,214,250,642 1,194,798,854 


Destination* Nature of Borrowing* 


Brit. Emp. Foreign 
Yeart U.K. ex. U.K. Countries Deb. Pref. Ord. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
1944... 1,066,642,114 2,147,721 254,934 1,063,881,631 2,332,789 2,820,349 
1943... 1,191,574,334 2,585,843 638,677 1,184,329,011 1,652,701 8,817,142 
« Conversions excluded. + Includes Government issues to August 23, 1944, only. 
Above figures include all new capital in which permission to deal has been granted, 


THE MONEY MARKET.—Credit conditions have been patchy 
this week and supplies in the money market have been barely 
adequate to meet requirements. The banks have been calling 
loans in connection with their monthly making up. The ex- 
pansion of bank cash customary during the making up period 
is reflected in the latest Bank return which shows bankers’ 
deposits at the comparatively high figure of £201,889,000, an 
increase of £23,527,000 on the week. At the same time public 
deposits have risen by £1,937,000 to £14,361,000 and an ad- 
ditional £1,573,000 of notes have gone into circulation. All 
these movements pull in the same expansionist direction. Their 
main counterpart are increases of £12,705,000 in Government 
securities and of £11,733,000 in other securities. The banks 
had £70,000,000 to pay this week against TDR’s against which 
the maturities falling due during the week were about £47,000,000 
The Treasury bills offered by tender remain at 110,000,000. 
This week the market had a 34 per cent. allotment to take up 


MONEY RATES, LONDON.—The following rates remained unchanged between 
August 24th and August 31st :— 


Bank rate, 2% (changed from 3% October 26, 1939). Discount rates: Bank 
Bills 60 days, 14%; 3 months, 14%; 4 months, 14-14%; 6 months, 
1y-14%._ Treasury Bills: 2 months, 1-14%; 3 months, 1-14,%. Day-to-day 
money, 1-1}%. Short Loans, 1-1}%. Bank deposit rates, 4%. Discount deposit 
at call, 4%; at notice, 2%. u 
Exchange Rates.—The following rates fixed by the Bank of England remained 


unchanged between August 24th and August 3lst (Figures in brackets are pat 
of exchange). 


United States. $ (4-863) 4-023-03}; mail transfers 4-024-033. Canada 
$ (4-862) 4-43-47; mail transfers 4-43-47}. Switzerland. Francs (25 :22}) 
17-30-40. French Empire. Francs 1973-2003. Syria. p. 8-81-85. Sweden. 
Krona (18-159) T.T. 16-85-95. Dutch West Indies. Florin (12-11) 7-58-62 
Portugal. Escudos (11/0) 99-80-100-20; mail transfers 99-80-100-30. Panama 
$4 -02-04; mail transfers 4-02-04}. Brazil. 83-64% cr. (buying); mail trans 
fers 83-5634. Uruguay. 17-6597 p. (buying). 


Fixed Rates for Payment at Bank of England for Clearing Offices. Spain’ 
Pesetas 44-00. Turkey. Piastres 520. Italy. 71-25 lire. 


Market Rates.—The following rates remained unchanged between August 24th and 
August 3lst. 


Egypt. Piastres (974) 972-§. India. Rupee (18d. per rupee) 17}}-18%¢ 
Belgian Congo. Francs 176}-}. China. National $3-34. tron. RI. 128-13). 


Special Accounts are in force for Chile, Peru, Bolivia and Paraguay, for which 


no rate of exchange is quoted in London. Rate for payment into Argentine speci! 
account: 16-15 pesos. 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 


—_—— 


Aug. Aug. Aug. Aug. Aug. Aug. | Ang 
23 24 25 26 28 29 50 


: Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents 
4024§ | 4023§ | 40238 | 4023§ | 40288 | 4024! 

90 -060 | 90-060 | 90.060 | 90-000 | 89-875 | 89°810 

23-50 | 23-50 | 23.50 | 23-50 | 23°50 | 23°50 
24-88% | 24-88% | 24.88% | 24-88° | 24-88% | 24:88 
5-19 5:19 5.19 519 5-19 | 5:19 
4-09 4-09 4.09 | 4-09 | 4-09 | 4:09 
9-25 9-25 9.25 9-25 9-25 | 9:35 
23-85 | 23-85 | 23.85 | 23-85 | 23-85 | 23°8 


* Official Buving Rate 29-78. t Free Rate. § Bid. 


(Continued on page 336) 
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sti | (£ thousands) ; " * ie ® 203 6 110 0/20 0-57 41 q4 ge debt is £11,015,100; capital 
/ . ag: . 5 uly ‘ 4 10:0 | 20 0-89 45 ,553,000. Fiduciary issue raised frot I, 150 milli 
anged between Expenditure | mate, | — — Lae sti . a 110-0 | 199-7 | 110-0 | 20 0-54 41 to £1,200 million on August 2, 1944. £ tia 
aes Gs | so (aes |S | HSS) aha] aes S38) 
rates: Ban j ” ‘ ‘ 0-0 | 20 0-46 33 
3 6 months, Oe ~> —- —- Aug. 4 | 110-0} 217-1] 110-0 | 20 0-11] 30 PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS 
poo | abs | ata fasts fase or | HES | 283) Hes | sa) Scheme 
iscount de | a ‘ . . 83] 42 ee 
; | » 20 110-0 | 202-9 | 110-0 20 2-84 34 Week Aggregate 
ined ORDINARY eerie enema pera aedpenenere snes neater eens Ended f an. 't 
fot eee eo sansa On Aug. 25th applications at £99 14s. 11d. for bills to ee 
Int, & Man. « ot Osa = Monday, be yey _ Wednesday of | ; 
at. Debt 420,000] 157,023| 168,006 wing week were accepted in full. Applications at August | August | August; Augu: 
033. Canada Payments to N. 869) 2,428 £99 14s. 11d. for bills to be paid for on Thursday, Friday 28, 26, 28, 2, 
wO5E. 95 251 iciad.. 9,000 2,680} 3,237 241 356 and Saturday of following week were accepted as to about 1943 1944 1943 1944 
a 8 OtherCons. Fund 34 per cent. of the amount applied for, and applications 
9-11) =— Services ..... 7,000} 3,261| 3,269 at higher prices in full. £110 million of Treasury Bills 
30. Panam a ? 4 are being offered on Sept. 1. For the week ending Sept. 2 Working days :— 6 6 202 201 
> a —— Total “ae 436,000] 162,964) 174,512 893! 2,785 the banks will be asked for Treasury deposits to the Birmingham. . ae 1,610 1,724 81. 394 | 61,135 
upply Services. 5501399 2121749 2153676 78,286) 84:2 maximum amount of £70 million. Bradford........ 2,273 : 806 
60 eee yi — 66,543 | 60,806 
. =i ee eee Peace es ere 667 | 22,734 | 22,177 
Offices. Spain YF Tota... 5937390)2284713|2527186) 79,179) 67,045 | NATIONAL SAVINGS Peet etene ees asset aantl aa oe 
err res ai ake ERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 24° Maisie ,609 | 1,450 | 39,803 | 40,278 
August 24th oa om 0 4 % Leicester........ 649 791 | 29,062 | 27,750 
inane BOND SUBSCRIPTION Liverpool 5,027 | 5,849 | 154; ; 
siverpool ....... iy i 54,6 174, 
P.O. & Brdcastg.| 112,370} 44,850] 47,250} 2,600] 1,800 Manchester...... 3,652 3,197 | 362 O88 iid 819 
ve) 11-184 Bie (£ thousands) Newcastle....... T7118 | 1/525 | 52'856 | 591053 
re) an i28-T#. Total... 6049769|2329563|2374438| 81,779| 88,845 230; | Nottingham .- 323 | '361 | 15,850 | 14,081 
sng | Week | a 3% 3% +% Sheffield ........ 703 | 798 | 32,965 | 32,303 
Argentine special Fan ———— Fad = made in the method of showing ended NS.C. —— — Bonds Southemspton.... 8 254 4,552 5,455 
eves. ae coe ee eee ost Office ce pee re ee | Ie. 18,628 | 19,190 | 882,739 | 632,568 
ee (under “Total Supply Services’’) instead of j ; 
ping shown, as up to July 24, 1943, inclusive, ae June 20 9, 935 5, 056 12) 649 15, 591 3 6,537 5,963 241,905 251,478 
—————— ion from ordinary revenue. July = 9,899 5,820 8,629 15,870 — 
ot 8 9,235 * Aug. 21, 1943, « 7 - 
pace ug. 21, 1943, and Aug. 19, 1944. 
— 30 After increasing Exchequer balances by ch a 6,472 Pe28 1125 e078 a 
” 
a ‘ £160,459 to £2,788,739, the other operations af = 3 vo 2,450 10,143 9,727 The B — — Seven 
= ug. 2,185 4.729 6,593 e Bank of England’s official buyin ice 
Cents | Cents , the week (no longer shown separately) a 3.687 1,426 12,484 5481 remained at 168s. “Od. per fine man oo. _ 
40248 402th taised the gross National Debt by » 15 5,801 1. 670 2,368 | 10,841 week. In the London silver market prices per standard 
B9 -875 | 89:8 £33 326 807 S _ '¥ » 22 5,315 1,404 2,272 4,689 ounce have been 233d. for cash and for two months. 
23-50 | 23 0 £95, . to £20,857 million. »» 29 ii piss 3,628 3,332 The New York market price of fine silver remained 
24-88" 24-88 : at 44} cents per ounce throughout the week. Bombay 
5-19 | se Totals bullion prices were as follows :— 
4-09 | ‘2 sia NET ISSUES (£ thousands) to date}1,206,948* 749,554* |1,731,695§| 685,270%§ Gold Silver 
23 | 23-88 OE NE a sini ons oss eee bases 100 : oa a 
* 248 weeks. + 191 weeks. t 52 weeks. = a eo 
-H War Daman Et RECEIPTS (f thousands) § Including all Series. Aug. 25 = 3 1 i 
Bid. Ove nn. peeks Seer 1,057 a free loans received by the Treasury up to + "26 Re sacce 56 = = 
TSeas SEED ELE ug. 29th amounted to a total value of £69,265,242. 99 BB ccccceecces 75 5 ms 
noe Up to Aug. 26th principal of Savings Certificates to | Yon SMe meron ee 15 3 Ia 64 
1,107 the amount of £174,870,000 has been repaid. a EU a acer Maass 75 4 131 0 





OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE 
Million $’s 


12 U.S.F.R. Banks | Aug. 

RESOURCES 26, 10, 

Goid certifs. on hand and} 1943 | 1944 
due from Treasury 20,036] 18,417 
Total reserves 20,453) 19,017 
Total cash reserves 330| 273 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. 8,777) 15,222 
Total loans and secs. 8,829 15,295 
Total resources 30,869) 36,122 


Aug. | Aug. 
17, 
1944 
18,415 
19,102 

270) 
15,231 
15,296 
36,429 


LIABILITIES | 
F.R. notes in cirn. | 14,710) 19,332 
Excess mr. bank res. 1,110} 1,000 
Mr. bank res. dep......... 12,702} 12,810) 
Govt. deposits 304) = 487 
Total deposits ........... 14,611) 15,987 
Total liabilities .......... 30,869) 36,122) 36,429 
Reserve ratio 69: *8%/55 -5%/55 -4°% 


19,440 
1,000) 
12,915 
317 
15,056 


BANK AND TREASURY 
RESOURCES | 
Monetary gold stock 
treasury & bank currency. | 


| 
22,292) 20,996 
4,098] 4,108 


20,998 
4,109) 
| 
23,020) 2 
2,662 


LIABILITIES 
Money in circulation 


18,303) 22,910 
Treasury cash and dep. .. . 


2,586] 2,827 








RESERVE BANK, OF INDIA 


Million rupees 


| 
July | Aug. | Aug. 

28, 4, 11, 

1944 1944 | 1944 

444 444, 444 444 
Rupee coin 142 173 145 139 
Balances abroad .. . 943) 2,055) 2,249) 2,326 
Sterling securities ..| 6,138] 8,283} 8,283] 8,283 
ind. Govt. rup. secs.| 934 578 578 578 
Investments | " 111) 111 111 


Gold coin & bullion 


LIABILITIES | 

Notes in cirn. : India| 7,551 

Burma 
Govt.. 


9, 220) 9,279 


334 isi 1,308 
627| 972! 976 
[86 -0 al 4%0}92 -4%]92 4%, 


9,337 
Deposits : 2 





BANK OF CANADA 
Million Can. $’s 


| Aug. J aay . 


1943 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 


4-3} 13-84 19-89] 27-58 
j1149-6 1403 -58|1408 -34]1406 -08 


July 
19 


ASSETS 


LIABILITIES 
Note circulation 
Deposits : Dom. Govt. 
Chartered banks ..... | 


779-8 
54-1 
287-7 | 


932 -35| 936-91) 944-35 
51-04] 62-14! 61-30 
394-74 504-24 396 -96 


+ Gold and foreign “exch: ange transferred to Foreign 
Exchange Control Board against securities. 


SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK 
Million £’s 


July | July 
7 14. 


1944 | 1944 
91 -66| 92-70 
19-44! 19-39 
86 -66| 87-74 


30, 
1944 
90 -86) 
22-31 
87 -07 


ASSETS 
Gold coin and bullion 
Bills discounted 
Invest. and other assets... 


LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation 
Deposits : Government... 
Bankers’ ...... 


54-32) 52-81) 51-88 

: 4-54) 3°12) 3-56 
111 -04)136 -86)137 -97)137 -97 
5-84) 6-27) 6-64 6-33 


Reserve ratio 43 +396145 -4% 145 890146 -3% 
| 


BANK OF PORTUGAL 
Million  qaondies 


April | April | April | April 
28, 12, 9, 26, 

| 1943 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 

{1397 -5|1405 -2'1405 -2)1407 -8 

13697 -9/4836 -3)4849 -5/4848 -1 
212-9) 232-7) 236-0) 236-9 
399-1) 396-7) 396-4) 396 -4 


Balances abroad 
Discounts 
Securities 


LIABILITIES | 


Notes in circulation 5469 -2/6800 -6|6756 -6/6767 -9 
Deposits : Government . . .|2408 -5|2697 -1/2695 -5/2669 -0 
Bankers....... 4510 -2/5916 -4/6029 -7|6070 -2 
eee 403-9) 438-0) 439-0) 428-9 
Foreign commitments..... 241-6} 248 -9) 249-6) 248-3 
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CENTRAL BANK OF IRELAND 
Million £’s 
July | Aug. | 
29, 5, 
1944 | 1944 
2°65} 2°65) 


23-87) 23-87 
1-32} 1-66 


| Aug. | . 
12, 


1944 

2: 4 
23° 87} 2. 
1- 80 


British Govt. secs. 
Sterling balances 


LIABILITIES 


Notes in circulation 28-31) 28 “i 28 80 : 


BANK OF SPAIN 
Million Pesetas 


June | Mar. | April | 
1943 | 1944 | 1944 | 
749} 1,056} 1,074 
660! 686] 668) 649 
Discounts and advances...| 3,349} 2,847] 2,765, 2,768 
Investments and Govt. debt} 15,791! 15,981) 16,071, 15,994 


May 
1944 
1,102 


ASSETS 
Reserve : 


LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation 
Deposits : Government... 


15,192) 16,122) 16,161) 16,037 
3,250} 1,833) 1,966] 2,450 
3,532) a 4,023) 3,634 


AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH 
BANK—Million £A’s 


Aug. July id | July 
2 


1943 1944 1944 1944 
36-39} 49-29) 49-29) 50-54 
Other coin, bullion, etc....} 10-30) 15-13) 15-55) 16-23 
Call money, London 50 83/115 +54/115 -20/123 -1s 
Secrts. and Treas. bills... .]212 -64/230 "46/231 *41/237 -42 
22 -33| 29-33; 27-43) 30-37 

| 


144 bs el -74|191 -74|194 -99 
176 "86|192 “55}191 -87)207 33 


ASSETS 
Gold and English ster. 


Discounts and advances... 
LIABICITIES 

Notes issued 

Deposits, etc 


191 
191 


RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 
Million =N. Z.’ s 


July | June | July | July 
12, 26, 3, 10, 
1943 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 
31-25} 34-40; 33-40) 33-20 
39-98) 44-33) 43- 26) 42-41 
10-31| 11-73, 11-74) 11-74 


| 
32-32! 37-23) 37-49) 37-42 
17 -21| 13-71| 12- -06) 12-11 
33-06! 37-92} 37 -95| 36-90 
-39%138 +29 |38 -4°, 


ASSETS 

Gold and stg. exch 
Advances to State 
Investments 

LIABILITIES 
Bank notes 
Demand liabs. : State .... 
Banks and others 
Reserve to sight liabs. ... .]37 -8% 


UNITED STATES: MONTHLY STATISTICS 


\ 
I, Unit of 

\ Measurement 
I 


tcpulation June, 1940: 131, aes 000; Area: 3,026,789 
Industrial production, adj. F.R.B. eee 
unad. F.R.B...| 

Manufactures, dur. adj. F.R.B. . - 
non-dur., adj. F. RB.. ° 

. F.R.B. 


Peue- 


. Freight-car loadings, adj. F.R.B.. 
t. store sales, adj. F.R.B......... 


Pcnaninbant, adj. F.R.B......... 
nit i keenes f 


"000 
1939= 100 


, 
Number 


BEREBE Brrr 


16. 


17. 
18. bour y earnings, B.L.S. 
Cost of tiving, FRB. euberes oon sn | 


19. 

Wholesale 

20. Farm products, B. ab ss ones eeeseen 

21. Foods, B.L.S. 

22. Other ‘commodities, ere 

23. Wh'sale com’dity prices, upadj., F.R.B.|| ss 
Bank Debits :— 

24. a all Million $ 

25 York 

26. Gold stock 

27. Money in circulation 

= Member — Res. Balances ........ 

30. 

31. 

$2. 


4 cess Reserves 

‘ Capital ene C.F. Chronicle 
Indus. securities, Stand. si 

Yield on Govt. bonds 

33. Income payments, adj. 

34. Treasury receipts 

expend., national derence. . 

total 


1935-39—_ 100 


1923-25=— 100 


ee 
k os 1935-39=100 


Cents 
1935-39= 100 


I Monthly Average | 


| 1929 | 1932 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 19 1943 


miles ; 7 ,839,432 09. kms, | | 
‘126 58 108) 122 1568) ... 
| 125, 162 "199 
139) 201 = 27 
115 142 158 
117, «#12512 


81; 122 166 

73) 89 «82 

89 149 235 
109) 130! 138 
i iss 14 


12, 
60) 
81 
101 


75 106 


| | 
«. | 30,353 31, 784 35, “— 38,447) 39,728 | 40,06 39,891) 39,740, 39,755}! 39,352 39,079 


117-5 126-7| 130-7 
66 -4| 100-0 107-5, 132-1) 152-3) 168-7 
50-7\ 100-0 114-5| 167°5 242-3, 316-4 
8) bia! Gio He | 
97-6| 99 7 100-2) 105 “3 116 -5| 123-6 
1 
48-2; 65-3| 67°7 
61-0; 70-4) 71-3! 
70-2} 81-3, 83-0 
64-8| 77+1' 78-6 
w. | 35, 32a! 37,155, 44,783) 3,481 66,078 
.-. | 14.265) 14,299, 14,810 18,905 24,697/| 


97-6| 100-0. 104 ¥ 


82-7, 99-6] 106-6 
89-01 95-5| 96-9 


. 97124) 10,466 13,331)... ate sb 
43| '256| 4,469 6,376, ... i oe 
"186, 163 89 51 

95 87 77, 102 

3-66; 2:36) 2-21) 2-05! 2-09 1-98 
70 -6| 108*5| 113-8) 137-3| 171-9 211-4/| 
- 2,076] 5,595) 7,606 8,26 13,668 23,385 


6,301 26,011 72,109 
' 4,320 9,528 12, 774| 12,711' 32,397 78,179 


Mar. | <- | May 


| 


235, 
232 
351) 
ny 


85 
42 
119) 
138) 
163 


132 0; 131-4 
168 -1| 168-4 
167-6 167-7 
304 -5 
44-7 
93-4) 94-4 
122-8) 124-1 


82-4 105-9] 122-6|| 122-8 123-9 
107 -4| 108 -4 


96-6] 96-7 
| 103-7) 104-1 


96 -5, 


873! 98-8) 103 y 103 -4 


65,782) 
| 24, 062! 29, 193; 
' 3,952! 17, 644 21,995) 22,737 22,726 21,938! 22, 576 22, 473) 22, 426, 22,388 21, "712 21,600 21,429 
| §,328, 7,598: 8,732 11,160, 15, 410 20,449 ; 16,250 16, 600) 74, 114. 17,421) 20,824 21,115 21,552 
° 12,759 12, 204) 12, 031' 12, 305, 12, 311 11, 889 12,684 

1, = 12,318 1, 728, 2, 363} 1, _ 


98) ‘ ! 
2-12 2-05) 1-96 1-91] 
206-0 208-3 
5,207 1,555 
6,744 6,974 7,092 7:469| 7,518 7,726 
7,354 7,466 7,435 8.327) 


| 


1943 1944 


June || Feb. | Mar. | ave |. May | June 


al . 


239) 
359 
176, 
129 


52) 


237 237 244, 239 
237 
361 
172 


140 


36 
17 
52 
138 


237 
237 
356 
170) 
143 


159 176 185 


38,493 ' 


159-4 
158-8 

45-4 
101-7| 
125-0) 1254 


39,724) 39 674 39, 859)! 38,840} 38,681 
130-9 Ol; 129-6) 128-7 

167 -9 166 -9) 164-2 
167 -2 *8), 165-9) 163-7 
313-5: 327-6 324-4 
45 -2 45-4, 45-4 
95-3 100-3} 100-6 
125-1 123-8) 123-8 


125-7 122-5} 123 -6 122-9) 125 
-. 5 104 -5| 104-6) 104 “9 3 


103 -8|| 103-6} 103-8) 103- 9 


66,894; 70,709 76,077; 66,707 
25,464, 27,592 29,644 25,297 


160 8 


45-0 
10] -2 





309-7 
45-0 


104-0| 104 


64,246 
25,737 


67,276 
24,708 
21,264 
22,160 
13,046 


53 


73,661) 


"512,773 
58) 
104| 106) 
1-93 1-91) 
231-1 230-2: 229 “4 230: 1 “4 
2,754. 6,576! 3,119] 3,256) 6, 
7,346 7,879} 7,56 
7,859) 8,292! 8, 


44 
101; 105 107 \I 


209-3 212+1 
1,742 4,569)! 


7,862 8,525 


— 





easeehteh@eatehGe® tet Oe0 000000 Go 











, 1944 


AND 


g. | Aug. 
. | 3S 
44 St 1944 

2°65 
‘81 23-97 
80) 1-80 


80) 28-81 


oril | May 

44 | 1944 
074) 1,102 
668) 649 
,765\ 2,768 
5071, 15,994 


161) 16,037 
966} 2,450 
1,023 3,634 


‘ALTH 

July | July 
17, 1, 

1944 | 1944 
19 +29) 50-54 
15-55) 16-23 
15 -20)123 -18 


31 -41/237 -42 
27 +43) 30-37 


D1 - ainsi 99 
91 87] - 35 


EALAND 








July 
3 


1944 | 1944 
33 “40) 33 +20 
43-26) 42-41 
11-74, 11-74 


37-49) 37-42 
12-06) 12-11 
37 -95| 36-9 
38-2138 49 


July 
10 





i 
4 






| 
68) <8,276) 38,55! 
93| 48,200] 38,62 
~4| 126-1] 127° 
5} 159-4) 1584 
‘8 158: 8 1884 


707| 67,276 
297| 24,708 
429| 21,264 
552| 22,160 
684] 13,046 
173) 71) 





af 


We 
1by 
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Allowance is made for net interest accrued, and for redemption for fixed interest stocks and for changes in interim dividends for ordinary stocks. 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 



























































Prices, | Price, | Price, | Yield, Prices, | rere 
Prices Year 1944 | “io a Year 1944 || Last two | : 
Year 1943 se 1to Aug. 29\| Name of Security || 2 = Aug. = Jan. 1toAug.29| Dividends || Name of Security | _ = oo 
“High | Low || High | Low |i \|_ 1944 944 aaa High | Low || (@) (0) (@ | | E | 1944 | 1944 1944 
83t 793% | 783 Console 24% _— | 19} 79% § 3 ii 55/6 | 48/6 | ? ? b aa wile : — 52/ | 51/ § 6 % 
eee a 'Bal ilcox =a oo 
l 11 1083 ||Consols 4% (after 1957).|! 1094 109 3a Ot|| 57/103] 47/74 || | 11} 5 | Bolsover Collieny Ont. £1) 56/- 55/- |}5 9 0 
1 100# | 100% |iConv. 2% 1943-45...... 1 100 i 19 6t|| 31/3 | 24/6 | t al +6$ 5 ||Brown (John) Ord. 10/-.|' 29/6 | 29/- |3 8 9 
102 102$ | 1014 |/Conv. 24% 1 ies 102 10ljxd 2 9 141|101/3 | 90/6 5 a| 15 b\\Cory (Wm.) £l......... 94/3 | %/3 | 4 3 0 
i | 1058 | ost | tal lesoe Sc (onertoi-| awe | ota | $f Sh Ge | | 8S) Gs Rome Og A Be | Ge | 87% 3 
0 i a uest Keen &c. \ ° 
97 97 96 % 1956-61...|| 97 97 214 0 || 33/9 | 30/3 7ta\ 15 6|\Hadfields Ord. 10/-..... | 30/3 | 30/9 }7 6 0 
101 sai 100 ||Funding 23% 1952-57. ..|| 101 101 213 6 || 57/- | 48/3 +t +2 a Staveley Coal On £1...|| 55/- | 54/- | 2 8 OF 
1 101 99% '\Funding 3% 1959-69....|| 101 101 | 218 0} 58/9 | 52/4} || 12$¢| 124 c|\Stewarts and Lloyds £1. .|| 55/- | 55/- | 410 9 
ul 11 112 _||Funding 4% 1960-90. ...|| 113: | 113; 218 6 || 47/- | 34/3 | 8 6| 44 Swan, Hunter Ord. f{1...|| 41/- | 41/6 | 515 9 
1024 101$ | 1004, ||Nat. Def. 3% 1954-58...|| 101} | 1013 | 214 6 |) 13/22 | 9/32 '| 10 c| 12bc Thomas (Richard) Ord. 6/8) 12/7} | 12/9 610 6 
102% | 101 102% | 101§° ||War Bonds 24% 1945-47|| 101g | 101g | 2 9 Ot|| 27/44 | 23/74 | 586) 24a ||United Steel Ord. £1....|| 24/9 | 25/- '6 8 0 
1013 | 99 101 100% |/War Bonds 2% 1949-51// 101 101g | 2 7 6 || 20/3 | 17/3 || 4 a| 6 b|lVickers Ord. 10/-....... , 18/6 18/6 |5 8 0 
ee 8 EE Pee excites | 
Savings / 9/6 |; Nilec| Nilc||Bleachers Association {1.|| 12/- 12/6 Nil 
ee Bs LH |e freee me) eh | me ag ade |e | MAE) telemetry | 2 | 
ictory Bonds 4%...... ile| Nil c ||British Cel: Ord. 10/-|| 29/- 29/9 i 
103% | 1 102% | 1 War Loan 3% 1955-59. .|! 102 102 | 216 6 || 55/- /3 3a] 5b Coats, J. & P. Ord. £1... 30/- 52/3 3.7 0 
1064 | 102 1044 | 102 War Loan 34% (aft. 1952)! 1034 104g | 3 7 14/] 60/73 | 51/6 5 6| 2$a/|\Courtaulds Ord. {1-.... 56/- | 58/- |2l1 9 
in” | 101 101 101" |lAvstria 3% % 1983-85... 101 | rol’ | 247 6 A/a eat Ss] Spel ieee el 20782 | Zen | 322 0 
2 h Fa 4 ¢ 
wy | on | aosp | rong [Dattictse Mee | aoe | aoe | axe oof Ys [SE | afte] sipeleaes uncom di aes | strat ss 
ae c 1% ¢ ||Patons & Baldwins {1...|| 78/ 80/- 6 
sl 102 1 102§ ||New Zealand 5% 1946..'| 103 | 1033 13 8 7 Electrical Manufact 
1 110 112, | 110 _—‘|Nigeria 5% 1950-60..... no | lo 215 10 |/113/6 | 99/- 5 a@| 15 b/iCallenders Cable, &c. tt. 11/3 | 11/3 | 312 0 
Corporation Stocks 34/— | 26/9 || T$a| 15 6|\Crompton Park. ‘A’ 5/-..|| 33/6 | 32/- |3ll 0 
1 1054 1083 106 Birm “— 5% 1946-56 - | 7 413 gt 99/- | 88/4§ || 17$c| 17c |General Electric Ord. £1.!| 95/6 | 93/6 | 314 0 
Wn, Dilger cee cececcces | 1 | 
10 | 99 | a 99 [Liverpool 3% 1964-64.."|/ 100 | 100 | 3 0 0] 44/74 | 39/6 || 3 a; 5 bBlicomty of Londo fl”,.| 44/- | 44/- | 312 0 
0 £ 
1 104 106 104 ||Middlesex 34% 1957-62. || 106 | 106 | 218 9] 23/3 | 18/13 24b| 22a Gas Light & Coke Ord. £1) 22/6 | 22/3 | 410 0 
Foreign Governments, | 35/9 | 32/6 446] 2$a|\North-East Electric £1..|| 35/- | 35/- | 4 0 0 
’ st 96 89 poone 34% Ry 90% | 908 2 d é 41/9 | 39/6 5¢5| 3 a@||Scottish Power Ord. £1..|| 41/6 | 41/6 | 4 a9 
% Fun e Motor and Aircraft || 
28 284 204 Chile 6% (1929 244 | 28) .517 6f|| 34/- | 24/4 10 ¢| 10 c|lAustin ‘A’ Ord. 5/-..... 28/6 | 31/- |112 0 
wh | |S | Sy femmerlrs | SE | Sa BAM Ba) Bg] eZ ppimiem ee |e | Be | om 8 
uguese 3%.......4. . 4 a||Bristol Aeroplane 10/- ..|| 13/ 14/1 9 
16 564 15} a0) s nrc 73 | 75 5 6 O]f 41/3 | 32/3 6 ¢| 6 ¢||Ford Motors Ord. re 37/9 38/9 | 219 9 
, tyat | te | Take] lyS|esem'gomety be cic] 3 | any? [SHE 
: = : = - a cas (Joseph 1.. 80/- 
Year 1844 Last two | yoo Bony = 47/- | 40/44 || $10 a@| #7h0 Morris etre 6) fi 45/- | 45/- | 119 OF 
Jan. 1 to Aug. 29 Dividends Name of Security oe oe P 112/6 8/9 Oc) 20 ¢ —_— "<= —— | llo/- | 313 0 
Lon aitw rete 1144 19H 21/74 | 23/3 | 6 ¢| ete lenses witty Ord: gi..| 26/6 | ae/- | 412 0 
ai s. d. c c ||Furness, With 1..]| 26/- ) 
47 34 Nil Nil etait 3% C.Stk. Pf.|| 424 42} Nil 43/6 | 33/9 6 b| 2 all. & O. Def. a te oe 43/- 40/6 315 9 
14, | 105 Nilc a $4 B.A. Gt. Sthn. Ord. Stk.|} 11 123 Nil 26/3 | 22/- 6 ¢} 6 c||Royal Mail Lines Ord. £1 24/9 | 24/3 | 419 0 
58} 4 3 ¢ a ¢|[San. Paulo — Sti «2. 48 “ 4 a 4 || 26/6 | 17/3 5cl 5 e Union Castie Ord. £1... | 25/- | 24/3 | 4 2 0 
7 1 ea an u er i 
nl | sug os 2 c Can. Pacific Com. $25... $154 $15) : $ ya ~~ 2 c| Nilc||Anglo-Dutch of Java £1.|| 20/- | 20/3 Nii 
@ ||Great Wes! - - a 7% © || Jokai (Assam) Tea {£1...|| 40/6 41/- | 417 6 
122 | 115§ 2$a| 2)5\IG.W. 5% Cons. Pref. Stk. 117 117} | 4 5 li} 3/1p | 1/103 es Nic coon Aslatle Roe. 2. 2/103 2/10} Nil 
% S. 4 . @ LINER 4 % Ast Pref... oT a ¢ ” 3 hs ao Nile Nie Rubber Pitns. Trust £1. «| ~. 25/- a 
¢ ||L.M.S. Ord. Stock ...... ile il c || United Sua Betong £1...|, 35/6 36/- il 
58 2 6| 2 a||L.M.S. 4% Pref. 1923...|| 58 588 |616 9 oil 
1 644 26 lia London Transport ‘C’ Stk. 71 71 411 7 ||125/7} |108/9 15 b 5 a|jAnglo-Iranian Ord. £1 ..||122/6 | 122/6 |3 5 0 
. 23 1gc| 2 c|lSouthern Def. Stock . 244 244 | 8 411 || 90/113) 76/103 ae 10 6||Burmah Oil Ord. {1 ....|| 86/3. | 86/103} 217 6 
744 246| 2a Southern 5% Pret. suse 15% 75k |612 5 iat 71/104 2 @ {246 Shell Transport Ord 2: ma 85/74 1 3 Ot 
an scoun - a rinidad Leaseholds £1. .|| 97/6 0 
89/9 | 80/- 10 6} 7 a||Alexanders £2, £1 88/- 88/- |319 9 Miscellaneous | 
8H 340 ate Bank of Australasia {5..|| 7% 7 | 316 2/|| 18/9 | 14/9 74a} 10 b|lAssoc. Brit. Picture 5/-..|| 18/6 18/-xd 417 0 
381 | (365 6 6 6||Bank of England Stock. .|} 380 | 380: | 3 3 0 || 70/6 | 62/- 24a] 746 ||Assoc. P. Cement Ord. £1) 68/6 | 68/6 | 218 53 
£46 | £39 74 ¢| (g) ||Bank of Montreal $100. .|) £464 £464 | 2.17 Oh |} 71/9 | 56/10$// 10 c] 10 c/||Barker (John) Ord. £1...|| 65/1 | 66/3 |3 0 0 
a 2 6 c| 6 c||Bankof NewS. Wales £20 234 | 4 1 Shi 60/6 | 41/1$ |] 24 c| 30 c||Boots Pure Drug 8i-| 55/6 | 56/6 | 213 0 
ae 28/- 4 6) 3 @||Bank of New Zealand {1/| 35/6 35/6 | 3 4 Oh 52/3 46/9 3 a| 7 6/|British Aluminium {1...|| 50/- 49/6. |4 0 9 
elie isle aS : a pemaeys ayaa ii ps 2 .* : 1a 15/ ™ c te Brit.-Amer. ae = 118/9 | 1 . Ot 
a ||Barclays @ British Oxygen Ord. {1 .|| 88 87/6 3 6 
123 % 245] 23a /||Chartered of India £5 . 123 128 |2 1 O]] 84% 174 4cl 4€ Cable & Wit Hag. Stk. . 85} 85) 4 15 10 
63/9 | 59/43 6 b| 6a Loyd ‘A’ £5, 1 paid.. 61/- | 63/— | 316 0 |/160/- |137/6 || 17$6| 12$¢||Carreras ‘A’ Ord. £1 ....||157/6 | 157/6 | 5 2 0 
wo | tay | Web| dhe (Manoa Bank fh siin--f S8- | B87, |S 8 Ol Sore | some | sel & efDunlop Rubber Ord 1. 47/- | 47/6 | s 7 0 
e a an ully pai /- c ¢ |jElec. us. Ind. 10/- .. 34/9 2 
ot laut | HS] Hysliet Reed meted) oat | aid |S 8 8) 383 |S | he] gslecmemeeme | as | BLE 
- 5 j a tetner (D.) 5/- ...... - 36/- 
= 475 | ate stalir Royal Bank of Scotland. ais | 475 | 311 9 || 93/9 | 75/- | ate 2ha eee i tone Def. £1)| 92/6 on/6 230 
é # | 16 5 a| 9 6b||Stan.ofS.Africaf£20,£5pd.|' 173 174 | 4 0 Of] 40/9 | 37/6 3 @| 5 6|\Imperial Chemical Ord. £1) 38/3 | 38/9 |4 2 6 
7 54/ 645| 38a|\Union Discount {1...... 62/6 | 62/6 |3 4 0 8} 72 || t10 6] +7a|\Imperial Tobacco Ord. {1 7; | 7% | 2 4 6&1 
/- | 89/- 96! 9a Wententaster £4, £1 paid.|| 92/6 | 92/- | 318 3 -. 7 $2.06 $2.00 international Nickel * $424 $41, | 416 5 
. jurance - c c ver nilever 1 / 40/3 28 6 
29 26 40 @| 50 5||Alliance £1, fully paid...|| 283 284 | 3 3 O|| 72/1$ | 61/9 10 c} 10 ¢|\London Brick Ord. {1 68/3 | 67/6 |3 0 0 
16 is 4/6a| 6/-b||Atlas £5, £14 paid...... 143 144 | 314 0]| 70/9 | 52/6 15 a| 20 b|\Marks & Spencer a 5/-.|\ es) eo), 210 6 
13/8 10358 5 @| 17% 5 |\\Commercial Union % 9% | 3 5 9 11106/10}\ 98/14 || 1235] 7a||/Murex £1 Ord. ......... 102/6 | 98/9 |4 0 3 
sy @| 16 5||Gen. Accdt. £1, 12/6 pd.||117/6 | 120/- | 3 6 8 || 40/- 7/02 || 10 c| 15 c|\Odeon Theatres 5/- ....|| 38/3 | 36/1032 0 6 
: 272 || 10/-a! 10/-6/||Lon. & Lancs. £5, » £5 Pa. 312 314 | 3 3 6 || 42/3 | 32/3 23a| 76 ||Pinchin {obnson Ord. 10/-|| 39/- | 38/6 | 212 0 
7 13% $20 6 tithe Pearl £1, fully paid..... 153 15g | 2 8 Of|| 75/103] 66/9 10 6| 3$a||\Tate and Lyle Ord. £1...|| 74/6 | 73/- | 314 0 
a + 6/-a| 6/-6||Phenix £1, full ly, paid... |) 168 16g | 312 46/3 | 35/- 10 c| 10 ¢||Triplex Safety Glass 10/-|| 42/6 | 43/9 |2 4 6 
i ‘tl "ie 19 5 [Royal Exchange Zi.----]| “st | 10 |3 6 olses |i? | ops] Seclrueanemon al eve | 22 ($8 0 
10} 3 3/3a| 3/3b||Ropal £1. 1a/e pad cove - @ || Turner ewal 82/- 6 
paid..... 10 10} | 3 3 3/]] 40/3 | 29/6 74a |(k)15 6 ||United Molasses Ord. 6 § 39/- | 39/- |4 4 0 
233 | 2225 celal sania p avestment Trusts ee | ane: bean 70/5t | 55/9 30 10 @ |\Woolworth Ord. 5/- . , 81/9 ee) 219 0 
nes 
po 224 4 a} 7 6||Investment Trst. Def.Stk.|| 249 | 2494 | 4 8 2 || 64/43 | 55/7 35 b| 32a AshantiGoldfields Prd. 4/-| 63/6 | 63/- |5 0 om 
206 3a] 7 a Corp. Ord. Stk..|/ 2224 | 2264 | 4 8 3 || 66/103] 50/7 10 c| 12$c||Cons. Glds. of S. Af. £1..|| 62/6 | 65/- |317 0 
g/- {1 Breweries, &c. 193 15% || 40 56] 30 a@||De Beers (Def.) £24. ae 164 17 {10 6 O 
108/- _. t15 6) +5 a'|Bass Ratcliff Ord. £1..../|176/- | 172/6 | 2 6 6t/| 34/4% | 30/9 846| 5§a||Randfontein Ord. --|| 30/7% | 30/- | 910 0 
136/3 a 64a 124 b | [Distillers Co. Ord. £1... .||102/6 | 103/- | 3 12 6 VE 6} 15 b| 10 @||Rhokana Corp. Ord. Ma 1 7m 13 8 0 
106/9 ae 18 6| 11 a@liGuinness (Arthur) d. £1 133/6 | 132/- |4 7 9]| 12/9 | 8/9 | 10 c| Nilc||Roan hatdiage Cpr. oj. 11/43 | 11/6 Nil 
103/6 / 153 Ts Ind Coope &c. Ord. £1...||103/6 | 103/6 | 4 6 9 68 5 45 b| 45 a@||Sub Nigel Ord. 10/-....|| 68 68 | 7 0 O 
a8 96/- 13 6 Mitchells & Butlers i .{1102/- | 101/6 | 4 2 6 8 | 2/6a 5/ 6 jUnion Cp. 12/6 fy. pd. ..|| 93 | 410 
“eee cs 4 6 Watney Combe Def. £1. .|)__ = 86/- 1413 0 wt 8 Nil IW. Witwatersrand of-..1 12 | ri ! Nil 
Vv. Final div. (c) Last two yearly di (d) Yield ae ead 1960.  (e) Unconverted, 33% nas (f) Yield 1-67% basis. Yield basis 6%. 
(’) Allowing for exchange. (t) Yield basis 32%. G) Yield 24% basis (k) Includes 24% tax in be Yield ve 80%. tnt t yield. “ + Free of Fog 
‘JOVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS NEW YORK PRICES 
- a Close Close Close Close Close Close 
2 ~— —— | ‘cme Gross Aug. Aug. | 3. Commercial Aug. Aug. Aug. Aug. 
Mates @ | Endin — mye 1. Railroads. 22 29 | and Industrial. 22 29 22 29 
= 8 Atlantic Coast. 384 384 | Am. Smelting.. 39% 39§] Int. Paper..... 18% 19% 
1944 Y t-—— 1944 | + or — Can. Pacific... 10} 10 Am. Viscose... 45} 444] Liggett Myers.. 81}? 81 
__— A | | oa a ist 38k ——.--- a 8 — Distillers . sat - 
-Y. Central .. eth. Steel .... at. Stock..... 6 
BA, and Pacific ... ; Aug. 19} $1,912,000 {+ 630,000 | 13,173,000 |+ 3,391,000 Pennsylvania.. 29} 29 Briggs Mfg..... 43 41 | Phelps Dodge.. 22% 22} 
ao Gt. Southern. . 19| $2°524.000 133,000 542, "705 ; Southern...... 25§ 25§ | CelaneseofA... 35% 36 | Proct.Gamble. 553 563 
» $2,524,000 |-+ ‘ 19,542,000 |+ 2,705,000 4 c 
ee ; . ” 49 972,000 |+ 225000 | 7131000 | '1'477'000 j Chrysler ...... 92 923] Sears Roebuck. 96 953 
-| 33 » 21) $6. 068,000 hb 276,000 199,933,000 +19,683,000 2. Utilities, etc. Z Distillers-Seag.. 323 324] Shell Union ... 24% 23} 
ae la uly 31 $27,316,000 673.0 207° 17° Amer. Tel. .... 163} 163% | Eastman Kdk.. 155 166 | Std. OiIN.J.... 55 54 
) 7 July + 000 /181,891,000 |+19,017,000 = er 18) 182 | Gen. Electri 3ah 38 Cen. F, 253 
eeeee (a) 7)" 5 31] $3,659,000 |— 271,000 | 26,339,000 |+ 1,206,000 Int. Telep. .... 18 18% | Gen. Electric .. 384 38% 20thCen. Fox.. 25% 25% 
8 | Aug. 26 2,748,0 Pacific Light... 444 44 Gen. Motors... 62} 62}] United Drug... 1 16 
J OL 961 gages Zhen | —aabass [F O'SSaee | GP Sat | nearest.» Sor fof | Woon bat 08 
t haan in Argentine pesos. (a) Months. } W.Union Tel.. 463 463 | Int. Nickel.... 30 30 ! Woolworth.... 42% 42} 






































(Continued from page 332) 
FINANCING EXPENDITURE 
The following table summarises the Exchequer returns to 
date (August 26th), and shows the respective shares of 
revenue and borrowing in meeting expenditure. The items 
shown as net are given after allowing for repayments and 
receipts : 
(£ thousands) 


Total ordinary expenditure.. 2,327,188 
New Sinking Funds 3,820 
Loans repaid :— 

3% Conversion Loan, 1944. 313,198 

5% Conversion Loan, 1944. 3,625 
Other debt :— 

External (net) 5,339 
Increas cin balances 296 


£ 
Total ordinary revenue 1,052,076 
Loans raised :— 
3% Def. Bonds (net) 68,164 
3% Savings Bonds, 1960-70 198,852 
3% Savings Bonds, 1965-75 7,150 
24% Nat. War Bds. 1952-54 285,513 
Nat. Sav. Certs. (net) 131,450 
Tax Reserve Certs. (net) .. 87,112 
Other debt :— 
Internal (net) 7,916 
3% Term. Annuity (net).. 237,062 
Floating debt (net) :— 
Treasury Bills 
Public Dept. Adv 
Treasury Deposits 
Miscellaneous Receipts 


£2,653,466 


INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


American Textile Mission—A few months ago Sir Frank 
Platt, the Cotton Controller, led a Cotton Textile Mission to 
the United States. As a result of this visit, a Mission arrived 
this week in Lancashire from the United States to study cotton 
and textile production, to examine Lancashire’s war effort, and 


£2,653,466 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1858) 
CAPITAL (PAID UP) - £3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND ~ = £3,000,000 

Sranehes and Agencies throughout INDIA and the EAST 
AFFILIATED BANK IN INDIA 


THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD., with 15 Branohes & Sub-Agensice 


The Bank offers a complete Banking Service and provides 
—— facilities for financing every description of trade with 

@ Bast. 

Deposits for Fixed Periods or repayable at call or at short notice 
are received at rates which may be ascertained on application. 

The back also undertakes Trusteeships and Executorships. 


Head Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


West End Branch: 
28, GHARLES ii STREET, HAYMARKET, 8S.W.1 
Manehester Braneh: 52, MOSLEY STREET 
New York Ageney: 65, BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


Head Office : Branches throughout 
EDINBURGH SCOTLAND 


ESTO. 1825 


LONDON OFFICES: 37 Nicholas Lane, E.C.4; and 
18-20 Regent Street, Piccadilly Cirous, S.W.1 
Every description of Banking Service undertaken. 


REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPARY LTB. 


Chief Otfice: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, } 
ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS - £14,500,000 
ASSETS EXCEED - = «= £85,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED - + £155,000,006 

3 (1943 Accounts) 


EQUIRED by large private Manufacturing Company in the 


Midlands, employing 3,500 peoples WORKS ACCOUNTANT. 
Sts should be capable of taking complete control of all 
Office Staffs and of becoming Secretary of the Company, being 
fully qualified and experienced in General Accounts, Company 
Secretarial Work, Costing, Budgetary Control, Mechanical 
Accountancy. This is an excellent opportunity for a man pos- 
sessing good organising ability supported by a wide and sound 
experience. Remuneration will be substantial, and the position 
offers excellent post-war prospects.—Please reply, in confidence, 
stating age and full particulars of experience, Box No. 29, The 
Economist, Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, London, W.C. 2. 


Printed in Great Britain by Sr. Clements Press, Ltp., Portugal St., Kingsw 
at Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, Strand, 


THE ECONOMIST, September 2, 1944 


the methods adopted in connection with export trade and price 
control. The members of the Mission are Mr G. H. Lanier, junr., 
Director of the Cotton and Textile Division of the War Pro- 
duction Board; Mr T. M. Bancroft, Assistant Director of the 
Textile Cloth and Leather Division of the War Production 
Board ; Mr Walter Montgomery, Vice-President of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association ; and Mr J. H. Bolton and 
Mr W. L. Lowell, textile machinery manufacturers. 


Bombed Retailers——When retail premises (other than those 
from which food and drink is sold) are demolished by enemy 
action, a licence is needed to carry on the business at other 
premises, even if they are shared with another trader. Rationed 
goods which have been damaged may be sold at a reduced 
coupon rate and the Board of Trade will refund the difference 
between the full and the reduced number of coupons. The 
coupon value of goods totally destroyed and actual coupons 
destroyed can be claimed from the Board of Trade. 


National Milk Cocoa.—Since September 1st National Milk 
Cocoa, which was introduced last winter for young workers 
under 18, has been available for workers and for members of 
recognised youth organisations under the age of 21 years. 

Harvest Labour.—In order to recruit sufficient assistance to 
gather the harvest, a number of war factories are permitted by 
the Ministry of Production, the Supply Departments and the 
Ministry of Labour to grant workers an extra week’s leave to 
attend harvest camps. 


“The Economist” Sensitive Index.—There was no change 
in the index during the week ended August 29th. The complete 
index (1935 = 100) was 158.6; crops 135.6; and raw materials 
185.5. 


AGGREGATE ASSETS 
at 3lst March, 1943 
£67,128,395 


PS NEW. ZEALAND 


>» 
A 


Represented at over 200 pointe 
wn New Zealand end ot Melboura. 
Victoria; Sydney. New South Wales: 

Suva. Fiji; Apia, Samoa. - 
Head Office: WELLINCTON, N.2 
H.R.H.Chalmers, General Manage: 


DOMINION OF CANADA 


THREE AND A QUARTER Ley CENT. REGISTERED STOCK, 
1950-55. 

For the purpose of preparing the Interest Warrants due Ist 
November, 1944, the BALANCES will be STRUCK on the evening 
of the 2nd October. 1944, after which date the stock will be 
transferred ex-dividend, 4 

For the Bank of Montreal, Tenet Agents of the Government 

ini ada in London. 
of the Dominion of Can ram POPE, Manest. 


47, Threadneedle Street, E.C.2. 1st September 1944. 


PROVINCE OF ONTARIO 


FOUR PER CENT. REGISTERED STOCK, 1947. 


For the purpose of preparing the Interest Warrants due Ist 
November, 4944, the BALANCES will be STRUCK on the evening 
of the 2nd October, 1944, after which date the stock will be 
transferred ex-dividend. 

For Bank of Montreal. 
EDWARD POPE, Manager. 


47, Threadneedle Street, E.C. 2. lst September, 1944. 


THE WEST OF SCOTLAND AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


Applications are invited for the post of Advisory Officer 1 
miphemien Department. Candidates should be graduates, prefer- 
ably in agriculture, with some economic training; have a ome 
knowledge of farming —— and considerable experience 
farm economic investigations. 

Salary on the range £400—£650 (men) or £350—£520 (women) 
with appropriate war bonus. Pak : ; 

Applications. giving full details of training, experience ant 
three recent testimonials, to reach the undersigned not late! 


t Stl roximo. 
7" a A. J. WILSON. Secretary. 
6 Blythswood Square, Glasgow. 14th August, 1944. 


——_— 


PERSONAL 


OFFERED WITH PRIDE. T.T.T. Magnums— 
the Cigarette for the sensitive palate. Obtainable 
from WHITMORE & BAYLEY, 92, Wigmore 
Street, W.1. Established 1823. 100, 13/4; 500, 
65/6 ; 1,000, 130/-. Postfree. Sample flat 50 for 6/8 


ay London, W.C.2. Published weekly by THE Economist Newspaper, LTD., 


mdon, W.C.2—Saturday, September 2, 1944. 
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